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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
| An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO YOUTHFUL AGENTS. 


To any boy or girl who shall procure for HAKPER’S YOUNG 
PeoPLe, before April 1, 1882, ten new yearly subscribers, and for- 
ward their names and addresses to this office, with the sum of fifleen 
dollars, Messns. HARPER & BROTHERS ze7r//, on recespt of the same, 
present any one of the volumes mentioned in the following list which 
may be selected: | 
COLONEL KNOX’S BOOKS OF TRAVEL IN THE FAR EAST. 
The Boy Travellers in the Far East.—Part I.—Adventures of two Youths 
Journey to Japan and China. Copiously Illustrated, 8vo, 

The ‘Boy Travellers in the Far East.— .—Adventures | 
Fouths in a Journey to Siam and Java. With Descriptions of 
Cochin China, Cambodia, Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago. 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3. 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East.—Part III.—Adventures of two 
Youths in a Journey to Ceylon and India, With Descriptions of 
Borneo, the Philippine Islands,and Burmah. Copiously Idustrated. 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3. 

COFFIN’S HISTORICAL READING FOR THE YOUNG. 

The Story of Liberty. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3. 

Old Times in the Colonies. Copiously IRustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3. 

The Boys of °%6.—A History of the Battles of the Revolution. Copiously 
Hlustrated. 8vo, Cloth; $3 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS further offer to present to the boy 
or girl from whom they shall receive before April 1, 1882, the largest 
number of new yearly subscriptions, with the full amount for each, 
Household Edition of Charies Dickens's Works, in Sixteen Vol- 

handsomely bound in Cloth, in a box Price $22. 

These prizes will be sent by mail or express, prepaid. 

In order that an accurate account may be kept of the number of 
subscriptions received, it will be necessary for each one, when sending 
a list of new subscriptions, to refer to these offers, and to state that 
he or she desires to compete for these valuable prizes. 

Cush must accompany each order. 

HARvER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, $1 50 @ year. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND SOUTH 
AMERICA: 


47 HETHER it was intentional or not, there is no 
WY hate that the tone of Mr. BLAINE’s instructions 
to our ministers in South America, which have been 
recently published, is dictatorial and offensive. If 
the Minister of England or of France at Washington 


- should take such a tone in representations to this Gov- 


ernment at the close of a successful war, he would be 
sent out of the country within twenty-four hours. 
Nothing is so justly offensive in international and 
diplomatic intercourse as the peremptory and dicta- 
torial manner, which is the air of a bully. The era 
of ‘‘ manifest destiny” politics has been very disagree- 
ably and vividly suggested by the South American 
correspondence whieh has been published. The as- 
sumption throughout is that victorious Chili must 
make such terms of peace as we choose, or take the 
‘consequences. The intention of such a demand may 
not have been to supply a pretext for our armed in- 
tervention in the dispute. But if such had been the 


purpose, it is not easy to see how it could have been 


more adroitly and effectively furthered than by such 
dispatches. | | 
It is remarkable also that the conduct of the most 


- delicate and difficult affairs, in which errors and pre- 


cipitancy would lead to the most serious results, was 
left toa minister who had shown himself to be entirely 


destitute of discretion and of the simplest sense of the 


proprieties of his position. This is one of the most 
perplexing facts in the whole business. Before Gen- 
eral HURLBUT left upon his mission to Peru he was 
in correspondence and conversation with the agent pf 
the Peruvian Company, and received from the com- 
pany an offer of a large interest in its claim. This 
was on the 2d of June. But apparently this transac- 


_ tion was not known to the Secretary of State until the 


3d of December, and on the same day the Secretary 
_reproves General HURLBUT severely for consenting to 
become trustee of a Peruvian railroad. The complete 


', evidence of the unfitness of the minister for his post 


-would seem to have been in possession of the State 
Department, and it is impossible to see why he was 
not recalled. ‘The key to the whole correspondence 
is found in the ex-Secretary’s explanation. He con- 
sidered that the commercial ascendency of the United 
States upon theswestern South American coast was in 
question, and that it would probably be lost if the ac- 
tion of Chili could not be controlled in the supposed 
interests of the United States.. Chili was believed to 
be under the influence of Great Britain, and unless the 
United States could arrange the settlement between 
Chili and Peru, Great Britain would be the dbminant 
power upon the coast, It is undoubtedly the province 
of diplomacy to maintain bymegotiation and friendly 
representation the interest and influence of one na- 
tion among others. It is especially desirable that the 
United States shall be the friend and counsellor of 
other republics upon this continent. And if we un- 
derstood the instructions of Secretary FRELINGHUYSEN 
to Mr.'TRESCOTT to imply any unwillingness.to aid the 
other governments with our friendship and impartial 
good offices, we should certainly condemn them, and 
so undoubtedly would the ¢ountry.. So far as sym- 


' pathy is concerned, the feeling of the United States is 
naturally with Chili, the most intelligent and order- 


ly of South American republics, and not with Peru, 
which is a country of a very different kind. 

In diplomacy manner and method are of vital impor- 

nee. Itisa suggestive criticism of our late diploma- 
dy which is implied in a remark of Lord GRANVILLE to 
Mr. LowELuL. ‘‘ Lord GRANVILLE,” says Mr. LOWELL, 
‘“was as usual exceedingly courteous and friendly, 
but made no. remark except that the publication of 
No. 270 before an opportunity was given him of reply- 
ing to it ‘seemed to him, to say the least, unusual.’ ” 
In a very much stronger and objectionable sense it 
may be said that the tone of the instructions to Mr. 
TRESCOTT was, to say the least, unusual. It was, in 


fact, belligerent and hostile: It was a very distinct. 


threat. The dispatch of Secretary FRELINGHUYSEN 
corrects this tone, but it does not decline to take in- 
terest in the questions between Chili and Peru. Sec- 
retary BLAINE instructed Mr. TRESCOTT that if the ar- 
rest of CALDERON by Chili should not be disavowed 
as an act of resentment against the United States, he 
should assure Chili that such an act would be regard- 
ed by this country as justifying a suspension of diplo- 
matic relations. Secretary FRELINGHUYSEN revokes 
this discretion, and reserves to the President the de- 
cision whether there is cause for offense. Meanwhile 


the Chilian Minister in Washington has expressly 


| 


disavowed any unfriendly feeling for the United States 
in the arrest of CALDERON. The President in the 
FRELINGHUYSEN instruction distinctly disclaims any 
right or inclination to dictate the relations between 


two independent American republics, while he would. 
gladly extend his kindly offices to all of them. Here 


is no surrender of the interests or policy of the Unit- 
ed States, but a humane and wise and pacific course 
which is worthy to be called American. It is not a 
question of ‘‘ Half-breeds” or ‘‘ Stalwarts,” but of pa- 
triotism, and there is no doubt that the general good 
sense of the country approves the policy of the Ad- 
ministration in this matter so far as developed. 


THE LATE REV. DR. BELLOWS. 


THE death of few citizens of New York could have 
produced such general and sincere sorrow as that of Dr. 
BELLOWs. Many New-Yorkers are distinguished in 
many ways, but he was especially distinguished in all 
good ways. His overflowing vitality, his intellectual 
ability, his immense energy and generous enthusiasm 
and eloquence, were all devoted unreservedly to help- 


ing others. He was one of the most conspicuous fig- 


ures in this community, and his death deprives it of a 
moral force which the city can ill spare. He was a 


‘‘many-sided” man, and nothing that he touched but |. 


felt the inspiration and impulse of his power and sym- 
pathy. For forty-three years he was the minister of 
the First Unitarian Society in New York, and he had 
come to be recognized as the leader of his religious 


denomination in the country. He had the three car- 


dinal qualities of leadership—unquailing courage, 
the power of persuasion, and the faculty of organiza- 
tion. The United States Sanitary Commission, of 
which he was president, was the most thoroughly 
equipped and effective agency of charitable relief for 
soldiers in the field ever devised. It had the good 
fortune of uniting in its management Dr. BELLOWws 
and Mr. FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, and its operations 
were enormous and universal throughout the country. 
The Sanitary Commission, which was subsequently 
followed by the Christian Commission, was one of the 
noblest monuments of the patriotism, the inventive 
and administrative energy, the devotion, and the in- 
telligence of the country, in its struggle for life. 
Throughout his long and eminent professional ca- 
reer Dr. BELLOWS was a conservative of the liberal 
faith. There were two churches of his denomination 
in the city when he came to New York, and there is 
but one more now that he is dead, after an active min- 


istry of more than forty years. But from the time. 
when Dr. CHANNING found no place open for him in| 


New York in which to preach but the hall of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, and when Dr. Mason, 
the chief clergyman in the city, felt it to be his duty 
to denounce CHANNING as an infidel, to the time when 
Dr. BELLOWS, who gloried in the name of Channing 
Unitarian, dies amid universal respect and regret and 
fraternal regard from ministers of every form of the 
common faith, there is an immense and significant 
change, and he would be a droll pessimist who should 
hold it to be a change for the worse. In this change 
the general progress of religious thought has a great 
part, and so have the personal character and ability 
of Dr. BELLows. He was less distinctively a scholar 
than a thoroughly well read man upon every subject. 
His incessant activity and diversity of interests pre- 
vented that secluded concentration which makes the 
scholar, but few men were so eager for every kind of 
knowledge, or had greater facility in acquiring infor- 
mation. His interest in leading public questions, in 
charitable movements, in social progress, in educa- 
tion, in purifying and strengthening the tone of the 
national character, were only subordinate to his zeal 
in the profession in which he delighted. 

But all this would have been incomplete without 
his singular gifts as a public speaker. His oratory 
was fluent, earnest, impetuous, picturesque, humorous, 
and it rose often to a resistless fervor of eloquence. 


He was quickened by social intercourse into a de- | 
lightful gayety, and he was always the most ani- 
mated of companions. His ardent and generous tem- 
perament, however, undoubtedly played him tricks. 
EMERSON says that, to accomplish results, nature over- 
loads the tendency. With Dr. BELLows there was 
sometimes a subsequent recoil from a vehement and 
unqualified statement, which gave an air of impul- _ 
siveness and uncertainty to his views and conduct. 
He was also distrustful of the liberalism which out- 
ran hisown. But his feeling in such cases was large- 
ly due to the quick apprehension of a leader that 
what seemed to him excess, however sincere, imper- 
iled the whole cause. He cherished the true con- 
servative regard for forms as facts, and with all his 
hearty liberality he had a certain respect for priestli- 
ness and ecclesiasticism which led him to repel strong- 
ly the assertion that Unitarianism is essentially a 
spirit and an influence rather than a special faith or 
creed. But his hospitable heart and mind harbored 
no petty jealousies or suspicions. Frank and fair, he _ 
had all the courage of his opinions. His yea was 
yea, and his nay, nay. Itis a beneficent life that has 
passed from our view, and a stimulating and fascina- ~ 
ting personality. The city, as well’as his church, 
suffers by his loss. The friendless and forlorn have 
lost a friend. Every worthy cause is bereaved of a 
strong counsellor and an efficient laborer. He was 
not yet an old man, but he had done a long life’s hard 
work, and, happily for our memory of him, without 
visible relaxation or decay, with all the sweet ardor 
of his nature untouched, he dies, and, as with all men 
who have lived for noble and humane ends, his works 
do follow him. 


THREE WARNINGS. 

THE three startling calamities in the city during 
the last few months—the fall of the Grand Street ten- 
ement-houses, the railroad slaughter at Spuyten Duy- 
vil, and the burning of the old World building—show 


| plainly two things: one is that private interest is not 


sufficient to insure proper safeguards of human life; 
and the other is that the present public provision for 
protection in buildings and upon railroads is inade- 
quate. ~Ifit be a reproach to our civilization and hu- 
manity that a tenement-house should fall and bury 
helpless inmates in the ruins, and that a railroad train 
standing still upon the track should be run down by 
another train, it is not less so that a busy hive of 
crowded offices should be.in a moment hopelessly 
wrapped in flames. | 

There are a great many things that governments 
should not undertake to do. But there are many 
others which it is their imperative duty to care for, 
and among these is the protection of the lives and 
property of the community. Ifa writer were-to de- 
scribe a modern city, not in fairy-land or Utopia, but 
in Christendom, with all the familiar inventions and 
advantages of to-day, he would certainly say that the 
laws required that buildings of a dozen stories in height, 
and swarming with human beings, should be made as. 
absolutely fire-proof and strong assciencepermits. For 
the sake of the whole community no building should 
be tolerated which was not declared by competent ex- 
perts to be entirely safe within necessary limitations, 
and such experts, in case of disaster, should be held to 
strict responsibility. 

If the Assembly at Albany were really a representa- 
tive Legislature, the convictions and desires of an in- 
telligent city and State would be expressed in efficient 
laws. The Legislature, for instance, would forbid its 
own members to receive free passes from railroads, 
which is not a courtesy, but a bribery, and it would 
not allow any building to be occupied for offices with- 
out a certificate of its safety and of its conformity to 
law, to be conspicuously posted and signed by an officer 
or officers to be held responsible. Such acertificate is . 
as necessary in a great hive of offices and work-rooms | 
as it is upon a ferry-boat or other steamer. And for 
the same purpose in every car upon a railroad train | 
should be posted all the regulations of the road re- — 
specting detentions and stoppages, that travellers may 
k he precise situation. Had there been such a 
certificate upon the train at Spuyten Duyvil, announ- — 
cing that the safety of the passengers depended upon 
the probability of a brakeman carrying a red lantern 
far enough to the rear, there would have been no lives 
lost, for everybody would have left the death-trap as | 
soon as possible. There have been three terrible 
warnings of the insecurity of life in the city, but an | 
insecurity which can be readily removed. Will the 
warnings be heeded ? 


| | 
LOOKING FOR DE LONG. 


ENGINEER MELVILLE, of the crew of the lost Jean- 
nette, telegraphs that he has returned with two Rus- 
sian Officers to the mouth of the Lena, furnished with 
stores to last until July, to search for Lieutenant DE 
LonG, the commander of the expedition, of whom 
some traces have been found, and who, according to a 
dispatch from DANENHOWER, is known to have been 
at a certain spot on the west bank of the Lena. Da- 
NENHOWER also says that the retreat from the Jean- 
nette was over the ice to the New Siberia Islands, and 
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thence to the Lena delta. The Secretary of War has 
telegraphed DANENHOWER to return at once to this 
country. It will be many months before we hear of 
‘MELVILLE if he pushes on to the shore of the frozen 
ocean, and it is not impossible that at any moment 
Lieutenant Dz Lone may be heard from if he has| 
been pushing his way southward. His natural course 
would be that which was followed by MELVILLE and 
DANENHOWER, up and along the Lena, if he could 
once get started. But in the vast distances and con- 
fusions of the mouths of the river he might be easily 
confused. 
_ he expedition of Engineer MELVILLE must not be 

regarded as fool-hardy. Lieutenant DE Long is known 
to have reached the coast, for two of his men joined 
MELVILLE and DANENHOWER at Bolenenga. Yet a 
search intrusted to a party of Siberians alone could 
hardly be expected to be successful. The very fact 
that none of DE LONG@’s comrades returned to seek 
him would be interpreted by the natives as an assur- 
ance that his comrades did not believe his recovery to 
be practicable. How far such a Siberian expedition 
would proceed, and how zealously and actively it 
would do its work, must be very doubtful. Indeed, 
without some active leader of the ship’s company, it 
would be impossible to anticipate the success of any 
relief expedition. Meanwhile DANENHOWER, who, it 
seems, became temporarily blind by his exposure, is on 
his way to St. Petersburg with part ofthecrew. Those 
who recall the eager interest with which Dr. KANE 
and his company were received upon their return can 
anticipate the feeling with which these arctic sur-. 
vivors will be welcomed. | : 

The narrative of Dr. KANE may be still read with 

great interest and instruction. He pushed on into 
Smith Sound, which divides Greenland from the 
shore that he called Grinnell Land. He was obliged 
- to abandon his vessel, the Advance, but he added 
much to our knowledge-of the whole northern region, . 
and especially of Northern Greenland, while his diary 
of the long dark winter days in the prison of ice is 
very fascinating and vivid. The story of the Jean- 
nette can not be less interesting than that of any of 
the explorers. The escape in boats through the Arc- 
tic Ocean is a tale for which that of KANE and his 
successors will but heighten curiosity. Nor is it ne-. 
cessary to abandon all hope of the third boat, of which 
there are no tidings. If two boats reached the shore, 
the third may have emerged also at some other point, 
and some happy morning we may yet hear the glad 
announcement of its safety. | 


THE JEWISH PERSECUTION IN RUSSIA. 


THE meeting in New York to express sympathy with 
the persecuted Hebrews in Russia doubtless spoke for 
the feeling of the whole country, and swelled the 
chorus.of Christian states that protest against the re- 
volting brutality. The reports from Russia are like 
the tales of the Middle Ages. Synagogues have been 
attacked and destroyed by drunken and furious mobs; 
houses and shops have been burned and pillaged ; 
towns and villages have been absolutely at the cruel 
will of merciless rioters; and every kind of inhuman 
and monstrous wrong has been perpetrated upon in- 
nocent men, women, and children. This has been 
going on since the death of the Czar, nine months | 
ago, and the condition of Southern and of Southeast- 
ern Russia has been as horrible as that of the Turkish 
pashalics. The startling revelations have fallen upon 
the civilized world like those of the Greek massacres 
sixty years ago, but the protest of humanity and civil- 
ization has been encountered with ‘an angry growl 
from the Russian press. 

The most shameful fact of all is the apparent indif- 
ference of the Russian Government and press. In 
many instances the assaults were announced in ad- 
vance, and the police authorities and the soldiers act- 
. ually took part in the outrages, and nowhere is 

there any account of vigorous and effective efforts of 
the Government to preserve order. The reason of 
this anarchical situation may be inferred from the 
recommendations of various local commissions as to 
the treatment of Jews. The most stupid and brutal 
of the English laws against the Irish Catholics a cen- 
tury and more ago were not more tyrannical than 
these propositions. Their intention is to cover the 
Jews with disabilities, and to degrade them to the con- 
dition of pariahs and outcasts, and/imultitudes of the 
proscribed race who are natives of the country are 
flying from the destruction designed for them. 
While such persecution is still possible, while in 
every land the Jewish race is held to be peculiar, 
_ unassimilated, and selfish, and is regarded as a kind 
of common foe of Christendom, it seems seldom to oc- 


cur to Christendom that its conduct compels the very |. 


attitude of which it complains. How can a people 
who are proscribed by all others help holding them- - 
selves more closely to each other? How can a race 
vhich other races spurn help being an alien race 
among all other races?) How-can such a-race, con- 
‘Scious-of the great and decisive influence which it has 
xerted upon civilization; help scorning in turn those 
who revile it, and despising the Christianity which 


sional sign of the spirit which in a brutal and half-bar- 
| barous community bursts out in the crimes that are 
now perpetrated in Southern Russia. But honorable 
and humane men here and everywhere join in the 
indignation which the present spectacle arouses, and 
wonder whether the Russian Government means to 
show itself to be savage or civilized. 


LOW PRICES OF PLEASURE. 


In the “ American Actor Series” of biographies there is a 

| very interesting volume by WILLIAM WINTER, which he 
calls The Jeffersons, containing sketches of the family of 
which our Rip Van Winkle is in the third line of descent as 
JEFFERSON the Fourth. It is not easy to say why it is that 
the lives of actors are entertaining reading, because they 


have few incidents, and those very similar in every case. 


Perhaps it is that the profession of the actor is more dis- 
tinctively and completely a life within a life than any oth- 
er. It is close to us, but very remote from those who do 
not actually enter it, and it affects the public, as the thea- 
tre itself affected CHARLES LAMB, with inexpressible fas- 
cination. 

In one of the JEFFERSON sketches there is a curious little 
glimpse of the prices paid to actors at the beginning of the 
century. The first American JEFFERSON of this family 
came from England in 1795 for his passage-money and a 
salary of $17 a week. In 1798 the old John Street Theatre 
in New York closed, and the “new theatre”—the old Park 
Theatre, opposite the Astor House, between Ann and Beek- 
man streets—was opened. Here JEFFERSON was paid $23 
a week, a salary which was presently raised to $25. Coo- 
PER, the famous tragedian of our grandfathers, was paid 
$25, and the highest salary was that of Mrs. OLDMIxoN— 
$37 a week. | 

What work they did for these wages! JEFFERSON the 
Second played a hundred and ninety-eight different char- 
acters. The work, too, was welldone. Some of the “casts” 
which Mr. WINTER records would be irresistible even to- 
day. Thirty-seven dollars a week for the most charming 
of actresses, and here is the diva Patti demanding ten dol- 
lars a ticket for singing two or three little songs! 


MUSICAL PROGRESS. 


THE first concert of the New York Chorus Society, at 
which the noble orchestra and the magnificent chorus of 
six hundred voices gave a mass of sound which was most 
imposing and satisfactory, but not overwhelming, illustra- 
ted the remarkable skill of Mr. THEODORE THOMas, who has 
brought the chorus to such extraordinary efficiency in a very 
short time. The programme, which comprised HANDEL’s 
“ Jubilate” and BEETHOVEN’s “Chorale Fantasia,” in which 
Mr. JOSEFFY took the piano, and a chorus from WAGNER’S 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg, also contained a chorus by Pro- 
fessor PAINE, written for the @dipus, which was played at 
Cambridge last spring, and which has been just presented 
for a few evenings at Booth’s Theatre in New York. — 

It is high praise to say that this work was not felt to be 
out of place even upon such a programme, and yet such, 
we are sure, was the general feeling. It is certainly one of 
the most important musical works that have been written 
in this country, and together with the whole performance 
of the concert, and the appreciative attention, showed how 
high a point of musical cultivation we have reached. Al- 
ready the best music of the best masters is performed in the 
best manner in the city of New York. The combined cho- 
rus at the May Festival in the Seventh Regiment Armory 
will be composed of the New York Chorus Society, with the 
leading societies in this part of the country, and it will be 
one of the most imposing ever heard. | 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


It is pleasant to know that public interest in the Metro- 
politan Art Museum in New York does not decline. The 
munificent gifts of Mr. PHaz:nrx, Mr. MARQUAND, and others 
during the last year have added greatly to its treasures, 
and the number of visitors constantly attests its popular 
appreciation and attraction. The cordial and respectful 
welcome of the director, General D1 CresNota, by the. most 
accomplished and eminent experts in Europe, last summer, 
was but a fitting recognition of the high esteem in’ which 
he is held in this country; and the increasing multitude 
of the friends of the Museum is such that an appeal to them 
from General D1 CESNOLA resulted, in the course of three 
or four weeks, in the payment of the entire debt of the 
Museum, amounting to $42,500. No more gratifying evi- 
dence could be produced of intel‘igent interest in the Mu- 
seum or of confidence in its director. 


A MINORITY MEDAL. 


In political conventions the majority is usually the im- 
portant consideration, but one of the humors of the time is 
the commemoration by the minority at the last Republican 
National Convention of the fact that they did not represent 
the sentiment of their party, notwithstanding that their 
numbers were swelled by most doubtful and desperate de- 
vices. Since the minority ostentatiously challenges atten- 
tion to the circumstances, it is well to remember that not 
only were they a minority, but that they represented in 
great part States that were not Republican, and could not 
be expected to vote for the candidate. 

The object of a National Convention is to ascertain the 
desire of the party in regard to a candidacy. This is deter- 
mined by the majority. Without entering upon any per- 
sonal discussion whatever, it was overwhelmingly evident 
that the really Republican States were opposed to a third 
term. 
nor regard for the Republican party was shown by insisting 
upon a third term of the Presidency for him. That project 
was decisively overruled. What is gained for any good 
cause, or sentiment, or party, by the commemoration of a 
defeated purpose to do what the good sense of the party 
and of the country has unequivocally condemned ? 


permits and incites unspeakable inhumanity? Even 
in this country we are not entirely without an occa- | 


If a party medal were to be struck, it would seem to be 


Neither respect for General GRANT’s public services . 


more fitting that it should commemorate the Convention | 


of 1872, when General GRANT was renominated by the vote 
of every delegate. This minority medal is a touch of Bour- 
bonism worthy of the Democratic party, but curiously un- 
characteristic of Republicans. : 7 


PERSONAL. 


Tae late GRENVILLE Murray, of whom so many things have been 
written pro and con, made his first literary success by his admi- 
rable Roving Englishman. This, with his Men of the Third Re- 

lic, The Member for Paris, etc., secured for him an income of 
15,000 a year. He was always busy with his pen, and whatever 
he wrote commanded prompt and liberal pay. 

—M. Cuarrtan, the novelist, has charge of an important depart- 
ment of the Eastern Railroad of France. He is a bachelor, and 
lives now at Toul, in a family in which-he is completely domesti-_ 
cated. A favorite daily amusement with him is to watch the gar- 
rison at drill. 

—When the late Epmunp Burke was in Congress he had a con- 
troversy with a Mr. ArNnoxtp, of Tennessee, who spoke of New 
Hampshire as a State whose chief products were ice and granite, 
and sneeringly suggested that its Represcntative was less like his 
namesake, the English statesman, than like Burke the “ burker.” 
In his response Mr. Burke said he was at’a loss to know whether 
the Tennessee Representative was like BeNepicr ARNOLD or some 
other ARNOLD; and referring to the products of that gentleman’s 
district as consisting mainly of dogs and hoop-poles, brought down 
the House with the suggestion that while the hoop-poles were sent . 
westward and down the Mississippi River, the dogs travelled east- 
ward toward the national capital. This was the last ever heard of 
poor ARNOLD. 

—Mr. Grorce I. Senery, president of the Metropolitan National 
Bank, whose gifts during the last few years to religious and be- 
nevolent objects amount to over a million and a half of dollars, is 
a native of Astoria, and fifty years of age. His father was a Meth- 
odist Episcopal minister. James NicHo.son, the first commodore 
of the United States navy, was the paternal great-grandfather of 
the present Mr. Sengy. One daughter of the commodore was the 
wife of Colonel Witt14m Few, United States Senator from Georgia 
in the First Congress. Another daughter was the wife of Judge 
MonTGOMERY, who was a member of the First Congress, from Mary- 
land. Still another daughter was the wife of the celebrated AL- 
BERT GaLLaTIN. The paternal grandfather of Mr. Sengy was a 


member of the last Continental and also of the First Federal Con- 


gress, from Maryland. Mr. Senry was a student at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, in Middletown, Connecticut, and afterward entered the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, when THEopoRE FRELINGHUYSEN, 
the Whig candidate for Vice-President with Henry Cuay, was 
Chancellor. Here he was graduated in 1847, in the same class 
with the late E. DetarieLp SmitH. Instead of entering on a pro- 
fessional career, he decided to go into business, and at once became 
paying teller of the Metropolitan Bank, of which he is now the 
president. His business career has been a long series of successes. 

—Rhode-Islanders were quite anxious to purchase relics of the 
late General Burnsipg, and his silver was sold in small lots to old 
friends. His large silver punch-bowl, presented to him by his 

staff officers, was sold for $425. 

—lIn answer to the question, “‘ Where is the sword you wore at 
Lee’s surrender ?” General Grant replied, recently: “I didn’t have 
any on. I seldom wore a sword. I did wear one at the battle of 
Shiloh, and it saved my life. A ball struck it, and broke the scab- 
bard, which dropped on the field. I believe Mrs. Grant has the 
blade; she is better at saving things than I am.” ' 

—Dr. Lyon Piayrair publishes, in Macmillan’s Magazine for 


February, an article on American industries as affected by the | 


tariff. American mechanics are, he says, more honest and effi- 
cient than foreign, and he declares it impossible not to foresee 
that the United States is about to become the great manufacturing 
country of the world. 

—A pleasanter “ personal’’ than the following could scareely be 
found. The Rev. Dr. Day, of Titusville, Pennsylvania, is fond of 
canaries, and the bay-window in his library is occupied by a large 
number of these favorite songsters, to some of which are given the 
freedom of the entire room at times. One-of these is very much 
interested in penmanship, and will watch Dr. Day write by the 
hour, The black line left by the pen in its travels is the greatest 
of mysteries to the bird, and he will follow it as it spins out across 
the page, and make frequent examinations, first with one eye and 
then with the other, but can never quite understand it all, and after 
scratching his head with his claw, he will follow the line across 
again. This he will keep up by the hour, and it would be inter- 
esting to know his thoughts on the subject—if canaries ever do 
have thoughts. 

—aA veritable centenarian, Mrs. Rose Murray, has just passed 
away in Ewing, Mercer County, New Jersey, at.the age of one hun- 
dred and six. Her age is authenticated by family records and the 
registry of the old Presbyterian church where she was baptized, 
And on the 30th January eighty of the descendants of Mrs. Hes- 
TER VAN DER LINDE BRINCKERHOFF JACKSON assembled in Newark, 
New Jersey, to celebrate her one-hundredth birthday. Among the 
grandchildren were F. W. Jackson, superintendent of the New - 
Jersey Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, ex-Speaker Scuvy- 
LER B. Jackson, and several others who are prominent in that 
State. 


jubilee of Chambers’s Journal will be celebrated this month. Dr. 
Wittiam CHamBers, one of the two original projectors of this ven- 
erable and highly successful periodical, continues to edit it, bein 
assisted by his nephew Mr. Ropert CuamBers. The Glasgow Her, 
will attain its one-hundredth year February 27, and the centenary 
will be celebrated by a banquet:in the Merchants’ House, Glasgow. 
Mr. Henry Davies has begun the fiftieth volume of the Chelten- 
ham Looker-On, which he has edited since it began in 1832. 

—Mr. Gitzert E. Jones, son of Mr. Grorae Jones, of the New 
York Times, was married Thursday afternoon, February 2, at St. 
Thomas’s Church, to Miss Louise CaLtpwe.t, daughter of Mr. 
D. CaLpweLL. The Rev. Moraan, assisted by 
Rev. Heser NEwrTon, officiated. The church was filled with guests. 

—Professor Henry Draper succeeds his father, the late Dr. Jonn 
W. Draper, as Professor of Chemistry in the University of the City 
of New York. 

—On the 13th of January the Boston University Methodist Col- 
lege came into possession of the $2,000,000 estate bequeathed to 
the institution ten years ago by Isaac Ricu, of Boston. -The mon- 
ey was to be paid, by provisions of the will, ten years after the 
death of Mr. Rica. faculty and students held high jubilee on 
the occasion, and while they appropriately remembered the donor, 
they did greatly rejoice at having actually got the grand cash in 
secure possession. 3 

—The Rev. Dr. W. H.-Mitsvrn, the eloquent blind preacher, is 
about to begin a series of morning lectures on the he poets of 
the world. It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. MitBvan’s lec- 
tures will not be dry criticisms, or mere analyses of style and 
character, but historical and picturesque presentments of the life 
and work of each of the great men whom he selects as represent- 
ing an epoch in literature. The lectures will be eight in number, 
and will begin on the 14th inst, 


—Journalism and longevity go hand in hand in Scotland. The 
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JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER. 


Wednesday, January 4, Professor Draper 
died, in his seventy - first year, at his home in 
Hastings-on-Hudson. During the previous eight 
tuonths he had suffered under a disease which, 
though, painful, was not considered dangerous. 
For Some time, indeed, he had been unable to: at- 
tend to his college classes, but so little apprehen- 
Sion was felt for his case that they had been as- 
signed to him as usual at a faculty meeting held 
on the very day of his death. : 

_ The record of Dr. Drarer’s life, like that of 
many eminent men who have made their way to 


— in the paths of science and literature, is not 
Li ‘ong one. -He wag born at St. Helen's, near 
‘ erpool, England, on the 5th of May, 1811; his 
schooling was at Woodhouse Grove, in a Wesley- 
an Methodist institution. His bent for physical 
etudies was early pronounced. He studied chem- 
ryt and physics under private tuition, and also 

higher mathematic3. When twenty-two years 
of age he left his mother country, following the 


44 


example of some of his ancestors during the 
eighteenth century, and came to the United States | 
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DR. JOHN W. DRAPER.—Frou 4 Paorocrars sy Mona. 


Entering the University of Pennsylvania, he took 
a course of medical studies, and in 1836 received 
his degree, his thesis receiving the honor of pub- 
lication by the faculty. The ambitious young 
student’s abilities were recognized from the start. 
Shortly after his graduation he was appointed 
Professor of Physics and Physiology in Hampden- 
Sidney College, Virginia, and he found time during 
a three years’ residence to begin the series of ex- 
perimental researches which laid the foundations 
of his fame. Some of their results were published 
in the American Journal of Medical Sciences. In 
1839 he accepted the chair of Chemistry and Nat- 
ural History in the academic department of the 
University of New York, giving also lectures on 


physiology to the more advanced under-graduates. . 


Two years later he was made Professor of Chem- 
istry in the University Medical College. In 1840 
he discovered and described what are called “ mi- 
ser’s images,” or roric figures, formed by laying 
coins upon a polished surface of glass, and in- 
visible until brought out by the action of a va- 
por. Dacverre’s brilliant discovery had been 
announced in 1839. Dr. Drapzr at once began 
experimenting in:the same direction, and became 


the pioneer in the art of photographing from the 
life, his own sister having been the first person 
from whom a successful photograph was taken. 
About the same time he applied ruled glasses 
and specula for the study of the chemical action 
of light, in this way avoiding the absorbent action 
of the glass and of other media. 

In 1844 Professor Draper published a study 
“On the Forces which produce the Organization 
of Plants,” in which he demonstrated that the 
most intense action of the sunlight is produced 
by the yellow rays. His text-book on Chemistry 
appeared in 1846; of Natural History, in 1847. 
During this latter year he published an impor- 
tant memoir sliowing that all solid substances 
become incandescent at the same temperature— 
about 977° F., below which the rays emitted by 
a solid body are invisible; and that the spec- 
trum of an incandescent solid is continuous, 
containing neither bright nor dark fixed lines. 
His researches into the chemical action of light 
continued for many years, and constituted sub- 
stantial additions to our knowledge of radiant 
energy. He received in 1876 the high honor of 
the Rumford Medal for these discoveries. Eighty- 
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six years ago, Benyamin Tuoomwpson, Count Rum- 
ford, left to the American Academy of Sciences 
the sum of five thousand dollars, from which the 
income was to be devoted to the award of gold 
and silver medals for discoveries respecting light 
and heat. The sum is now quadrupled by good 
investments. 

We have thus far followed the record of an 
active intelligence concerned mainly with scien- 
tific research, with the problems of physics and of 
physiology. But Dr. Draprr’s best-known works, 
those by which he is to be remembered, were yet _ 
to appear, and in a field seemingly distinct 
from those that have mentioned, though 
really related to them. His History of the Intel- 
lectual Development 7 Europe, originally pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Harper in 1863, attained at 
once a wide popularity, and placed him in the 
foremost rank of the small number of authors 
who are at the same time really scientific and 
really popular. The work was promptly repub- 
lished in England. It has since been translated 
into many modern languages, among others into ~ 
French, Italian, German, Russian, Polish, and Hun- 
garian, while portions of it relating to Mohammed- 
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anism and to Arabic science—subjects in which 
Dr. Drarer had taken a special interest— were 
translated into Arabic. The purpose of the work 


" Gg, in brief, to show that “social advancement is 


as completely under the control of natural law as 
is bodily growth. The life of an individual is a 
miniature of the life of 4 nation.” And Dr. Dra- 
Per adds: “This work is the completion of my 


- treatise on physiology, in which man was consid- 
. @red as an individual In this, he is considered 


fn his social relation. . . .Seen through the medium 
of physiology, history presents a new aspect to 
us. We gain a more just and thorough appre- 
eiation of the thoughts and motives of men in 
successive ages of the world.” 
- Seldom has an American book which has aim- 
ed so high and covered so much ground been re- 
eeived with so much favor by the public and the 
critic alike. We quote from the usually staid 
utterances of the Westminster Review, which calls 
the work “a noble and even magnificent attempt 
to frame an ‘induction from all the recorded phe- 
nomena of European, Asiatic, and North African 


pistory.. The strongly human sympathy and.-so- 


> 


licitude pervading this book is one of its most 
Unaccustomed though a 
reader might be to scientific habits of thought, or _ 
uninterested in the gradual elaboration of eternal 
rules and principles, here he can at least disport 
himself amidst noble galleries of historical paint- 
ings, and thrill again at the vision of the touch- 
ing epochs that go to form the drama of the 
mighty European past. This is no dry enumera- 
tion of names and dates, no mere catalogue of 
isolated events and detached pieces of heartless 
mechanism. Rather does this work come to us 
as a mystic harmony, blending into one the trea- 
gured records of unnumbered histories and biog- 
raphies, the accumulated stores of sciences the 
most opposed, and erudition the most incongru- 
ous ; now descending into slow and solemn depths 
of tone, as sin, cruelty, intolerance, form the 
theme; now again lost in unapproachable rap- 
tures of sound, as true greatness, endurance, self- 
control, are reflected in the grand turning-points - 
of European story... .It is eminently encyclope- 
dic. . It ransacks every accredited science, all the 
most recent discoveries, and every independent 
source of historical information. What Comre 
showed might and ought to be done for the 
whole world of man, what Mr. BuckLE commenced 
for England, Scotland, France, and Spain, Dr. 
Draper has effected for the whole of Europe. The 
gigantic vastness of the task is almost paralyz- 
ing, contained as the result is in a very moderate 
Epace, but it is done none the less carefully and 
thoroughly.” | 
The success which attended this remarkable 
work induced Dr. Draper to publish another 
book in which the social and historical elements 
predominated, Thoughts on the Future Civil Poli- 
cy of America, 1865 ; and between 1867 and 1870 


three volunies of another important work appear- | 


ed, the History of the American Civil War. This 
is an elaborate study of the causes, physical, cli- 
matic, social, and political, which determined the 
different characters of the people and the insti- 
tutions both of the North and the South, and so 
led to the inevitable conflict. Dr. Draper wisely 
gays: ‘‘ There seems to be a forgetfulness of the 
fact that its origin dates before any of those who 
have been the chief actors in it were born. It 
¢ame upon us in an irresistible way....While 
the tempest of war is raging, such ideas can not 
Becure attention;. but when peace descends, the 


_... yoice of philosophy “is heard suggesting new 


views of the things: about which we contended, 
whispering excuses for an antagonist, and per- 
euading us that there is nothing we shall ever re- 
pret in fraternal forgiveness.” 
besides the philosophy of the subject, perhaps 
sw most vivid account of the great struggle that 
has yet appeared. 

* The latest works of Dr. Draper were a History 


‘ of the Conflict of Religion and Science, which was 


translated into many languages, and had an 
even greater success than the Jntellectual De- 
welopment of Europe; and a collection of his 
earlier papers entitled Scientific Memoirs: Being 
Experimental Contributions to a Knowledge of 
Radiant Energy, published (1878), like most of 
the works already mentioned, by the Messrs. 
Harper. In reviewing the list of his writings we 
perceive how intimate is the connection of their 
subjects, “each preparing the way for its suc- 
cessor,” snd we may add, with the author, “ For 
. every person the course of life is along the line 
of least resistance, like the movement of material 
bodies.” His own intellectual life was a connect- 
ed and spontaneous course of growth, and the 
result of it is that his works are eminently such 
as one of his English critics called them, “ books 
not only such as we ought to read, but also such 
as we like to read.’ It will be long before an- 
other writer with Dr. Drarer’s peculiar combina- 
tion of gifts arises. Titus M. Coan. 
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Avruon or “ Frow Exir,” “Unper One Roor,” 
“Wattrr’s Worn,” Won—not Wooxp,” 
| **Wuat He Cost Her,” rro. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE TWO TRAVELLERS. 


| ‘CLARE, who had seen Herbert’s portman- 
tean arrive, guessed easily enough what had 
delayed him and Miss.Darrell. Indeed, she 


J had (very improperly) watched from the 


window their flirtation in the garden. 
_ The old lady, who was judiciousness it- 
self, left the two young people alone togeth- 
er for half a minute. 7 


The work gives, |- 


“She has told you all, Herbert?” sai 
Clare, in a hurried -whisper. 

All.” 

“Then of Gerald’s two alternatives—for 
one is inipossible—does that theory of his 
that dear papa was the victim of a mechan- 
ical impulse seem to you credible ?” | 

‘Tt is as incredible as the other alterna- 
tive,” said Herbert, gravely. ‘ 

“ And that lad is his own son.” 

“It is terrible; but he is but a lad, as 
you say.” ‘ 

“ And therefore open, you would in mercy 
add, to evil influences.” 

“7 was not going to add that, Clare; but 
it is true, no doubt. You once rebuked me 
for uncharity to him, and reminded me very 
properly that he and I were of widely dif- 
ferent temperaments and dispositions.” 

“Oh, Herbert—dear Herbert—what are 
we to do?” 

Miss Darrell entered the room as the 
question was concluded. 

' “Nothing,” she answered for him; “no- 
thing at present. Your trustees,my dear, 
will be here this afternoon—I have received 
a telegram from each of them—and no de- 
cision can be arrived at in their absence.” 

It struck her as highly undesirable that 
these two young people—one so full of sen- 
timent and the other of scruples—should 
come to any understanding on so weighty a 
matter without consultation with their sen- 
iors. “It is a beautiful day; let us enjoy 
it, and forget this trouble till the time comes 
to bear it.” 

All three went to the station to meet their 
expected visitors. The London train, which 
was to bring Mr. Roden, arrived a few min- 
utes before the Stokeville one, by which Mr. 
Oldcastle was to travel. The former. gen- 
tleman was in a state of great effusion. 

“‘How very good of you, uncle, to have 
come so promptly!” exclaimed Clare, with 
“genuine gratitude. 

““My dear niece, every trouble undertak- 
en for you, however onerous, is, and al- 
ways will be, a pleasure to me. Miss Dar- 
rell, I am charmed to: make the acquaint- 
ance of my beloved niece’s most devoted 
friend. Aud Mr. Hubert too! Delighted, I 
am sure, once more to meet you; a most au- 
spicious occasion.” 

For the moment Herbert thought him de- 
mented, but Miss Darrell had a shrewd sus- 
picion of what he had in his mind, and hur- 
ried him off to the hotel, not unwillingly. 
It was inconsistent with his dignity to wait 
on a railway platform for a country attor- 
ney, and he had also anxieties about his 
luggage. “I hold it to be a great principle 
of life,” he said, “‘ never to lose sight of one’s 
portmanteau. My good man” (this to the 
hotel porter), “why do you turn it bottom 
upward? You always do it, I know; have 
you any logical reason for it? So my dear- 
est niece is going to—marry her cousin aft- 
er all ?” 

“Good heavens! What put that into 
your head, Mr. Roden? I was afraid you 
would have said something in Clare’s pre- 
sence.” 

“T,madam? Indeed, you little know me,” 
he replied, drawing himself up; “I am the 
discreetest of men. But surely that is the 
same young gentleman I once met, under 
widely different circumstances, covered with 
oil. Hubert; I remember the name from 
King John.” 

“His name is Herbert —Herbert Newton ; 
but Clare is not going to marry him, nor any 
one else.” 

“But this is most extraordinary,” com- 
plained Mr. Roden. “Why, what am I 
brought here for? I am come down at a 
vast inconvenience and some expénse—’ 

' “The telegram said your journey would 
be paid, sir.” 

“ Pardon me, my dear madam ; be so good 
as to permit me to proceed. The journey, 
as you say, is provided for out of the estate, 
but of course there will be extras to which 
a man in my position can make no allusion. 
Delicacy forbids. I make no complaint on 
that score, but surely I have not been en- 
veigled for nothing to this abandoned and 
deserted spot! Good heavens! where are 
the people? Is there any infectious disor- 
der from the ravages of which the inmates 
have fled ?” 

ig My good sir—” expostulated Miss Dar- 
rell. 

. “Once more pardon me, and permit me to 
conclude,” proceeded Mr. Roden. “I have 
in that portmanteau a little cadeau for my 
‘sweet Clare. It is of the rarest—bumping 
it round the corner in that hand-barrow !— 
and most delicate china. Great heavens! 
how he is specially designed for the inter- 
esting occasion which I had pictured myself 
as about to attend!” 

“TI am sorry to say, Mr. Roden, your pre- 
sence has been necessitated by quite anoth- 
er matter, and under circumstances far less 
agreeable. Mr. Oldcastle is coming on the 
same account.” 

“Good gracious!” excla 


ed the valetu- 


dinarian, adjusting his swith a shiver, 


y you don’t mean to tell me that I have been 


brought down here in spring-time, when 
east winds are proverbially prevalent, upon 
a mere matter of business ?” 

“It is one, however, of some importance, 
observed Miss Darrell, dryly, ‘since it seri- 
ously affects your ward’s fortune.” 


” 


“T hope it does,. madame,” answered Mr. 


Roden, testily; “that is to say, I hope it 
will turn out to be an affair of sufficient 
weight to excuse such an extraordinary 
proceeding. What on earth can she have 
been doing to affect her fortune? Young 


girls should never have any money; they | 


are never satisfied till they have lost it.” 

“Very likely ; no doubt itis best that men 
should have everything,” observed Miss Dar- 
rell, her smothered indignation finding vent 
in satire, of which the other was quite un- 
conscious; “ but as it happens, Clare is not 
to blame in this case. The misfortune has 
arisen from the conduct of her half-bro- 
ther. You remember that young man, I 
dare say ?” 

“Of course I do. Edgar—Edgar Lyster, 
son of: Clare’s father by his second — 
riage,” returned Mr. Roden, with some pridé, 
arising from the consciousness of unwonted 
exactness. | 

“Not Edgar—Gerald,” interposed Miss 
Darrell, gently. 

“To be sure, as you say, not Edgar. I 
was thinking of King Lear. Shakspeare is 
@ passion with me. So they’ve found out 
Gerald at last, have they? I read him like 


| @ book in those few days I spent at Stoke- 


ville. A young fellow, rather loose, or, if the 
expression is too coarse for a lady’s ear, let 
me say ‘fast,’ but without any real harm 
about him;.the mere exuberance of youth. 
Eh, what? Tells falsehoods? Now there 


| you show your discernment, my dear Miss 


Daredevil—Deverell,I mean. I should say 
he was a most tremendous and unmitigated 
—yes—liar.” 

In the mean time Clare and Herbert had 
arrived with Mr, Oldcastle. 

“What is the matter?” were the lawyer’s 
first hurried words as he stepped out of the 
train. “You have had no communication 
from that bank, I do hope?” 

“The bank!” said Clare. ‘ What bank ?”’ 

“Oh, never mind. I was afraid that cer- 
tain persons connected with the—but as 
they haven’t done it, it doesn’t signify— 
might have been making some direct appli- 
cation to you, instead of through the proper 
channel. It waquld have been highly unpro- 
fessional, but—well, if it is not that, it will 
keep. . I never talk business in the open air. 
There’s a text against it.. The birds of the 
air will carry the matter. Mr. Roden here, 
did you say? What on earth did you send 
for him for? Important! That’s the very 
reason why you shouldn’t.. Advice! You 
might just as well have called in a Chinese 
mandarin.” 

The co-trustees, however, shook hands 
across the tea-table with much cordiality. - 

“T am delighted to meet you again, my 
dear Mr. Newcastle,” said Mr. Roden, “and 
under more auspicious—or at least, taking 
the average, less melancholy—circumstances 
than on the last occasion. Let me recoim- 
mend a little Curacgoa in your tea.” 

“Not if we have a business matter to dis- 
cuss,” said the lawyer, smiling. ‘ Now, my 
dear Miss Clare, who is to be the speaker— 


‘you, or Herbert, or Miss Darrell? Or is ita 


matter of united testimony ?”’ 

“It certainly is not,” observed Miss Dar- 
rell,sharply. ‘The story you are about to 
hear is utterly destitute of corroboration. 
Clare, my darling, I am afraid you must re- 
peat to these gentlemen what you have al- 
ready told tome. I wish I could spare you 

It was certainly a painful ordeal for poor 
Clare, though she had the sympathy of her 
whole audience, who did their best to re- 
lieve her from embarrassment. Mr. Old- 
castle put in a question here and there, 
which, so far from interfering with the flow 
of narration, was of great advantage to her, 
as, in answering his queries, she divested 
herself of the réle of public speaker. Once 
Mr. Roden inquired whether there would be 
any objection—as he found his feelings on 
his dear niece’s account getting a little too 
much for him—to his smoking a cigarette; 
but otherwise there were no interruptions. 


— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
“THE CONSULTATION. 


WHEN Clare had finished, every one look- 
ed toward Mr. Oldcastle, except Mr. Roden. 
Perhaps that gentleman did not understand 
that what was required was a profession- 
al opinion, and rather resented that this ap- 
peal should not have been made to him- 
self as a man of the world, occupying so high 
& position in it, in the first instance.- At all 
events he took occasion to make a remark 
which at once attracted attention to the 
proper quarter. “Well, I must say, my 
dear Clare, that Gerald is deserving of great 


credit.” 


“Tt is just there that I differ from 
you,” replied Mr. Oldcastle, with unwonted 
promptness. “ Credit is the very last thing 
I should be inclined to accord to his story.” 

“Pardon me; you are too hasty,” con- 
tinued Mr. Roden, with a pitying smile. “| 
was about to add, when you interrupted me, 
that Gerald deserves great credit for inge- 
nuity, but that when one had praised the 
young man’s talents for fiction, our admira- 
tion is exhausted.” - 

“What we have first to look to in a state- 
ment of this nature,” observed Mr. Oldcastle 
“is motive.” 

“ Just so,” assented the valetndinarian. 
“My dear Mr. Herbert, oblige me with a 
light—or, since we are dealing with a narra- 
tive, should we not use, my dear sir, the © 
French word motif?” 

“In plain English, however, which I be- 
lieve we all speak,” pursued the lawyer, 
grimly, “the question simply is, ‘What does 
he get by it? As I have said, the story is — 
incredible to me; but it is also inexplicable 
why Gerald should have invented it.” 

“Not at all,” answered Mr. Roden. “If 
even the young gentleman had said he had - 
_ put the clock on himself, I should not attach © 

one whit more importance to his statement. © 
From a love of notoriety people often con- 
fess to murders they have never committed; © 
and as for Master Gerald, he has already 
done a good stroke of business in the way 
of sensation by bringing us down here on a 
fool’s errand.” | 

“There is some truth in what you say, 
Mr. Roden,” admitted Miss Darrell; “but you 
don’t know Gerald as we do. There is not 
only method but meaning in all he does. A 
practical joke is the last thing to enter his 
mind.” 

“There I quite agree with you, Miss Dar- 
rell,” said the lawyer, gravely. “Indeed, | 
saving Miss Clare’s presence, who has the 
misfortune to be related to him, I fear that 
the ‘young man has much more knave than 
fool in his composition.” 

~ “You have had proof of that, eh ?” put in 
the little lady, sharply. , 

“Why, yes” (the lawyer was thinking 
of that check for five-and-twenty pounds, 
the circumstances connected with which 
Percy had hinted had better not quired. 
into), “I am afraid I have. Now, my dear — 
Miss Clare, there is one point in what you 
have told us that seems to me of the last im- 
portance: the question would be a painful 
one for me to put if your character were not 
well known to every one of us; but is it not 
your impression that. at one time, at all 
events, during the course of Gerald’s inter- | 
view with you, he had the idea of obtaining 
hush-money ?” 

“He did say,” answered Clare, with a 
deep flush, ‘that it was a question for my 
consideration whether it was worth while 
to tell anybody about this matter. He ex- 

plained that, however, in another way.” 

“ Justso; he saw he had gone too far,” in- 
terrupted the lawyer, “and then went off on 
another tack. That course of conduct is 
very common in such cases. After that 
plan failed, he was less strenuous in his as- 
sertions, I conclude.” 

_ “Of the truth of his story? -Not at all. 
Indeed, after the interview was over—the 
next morning—he left this note behind him: 
‘All that I told you last night is true from be- 
ginning to end.’” | | 

“Then he had two strings to his bow,” re- 
marked the lawyer, thoughtfully. 

“ And a deuced long bow it was,” remark- 
ed Mr. Roden... 

“ Quite right, quite right,” exclaimed Miss. 
Darrell. “As a matter of fact, Herbert New- 
ton here is a witness to the falsehood of Ger- 

-ald’s' statement; he will tell you that the 
town clock struck. midnight before he and 
the rest were summoned from the supper 
table to Mr. Lyster’s room, when they found 
him still alive, so there was not. only no need 
for fraud—a monstrous idea, to begin with, 
to any one who knew him—on the part of 


ue dying man, but an absolute impossibil- 


ty of its commission in respect of time.” | 

“That is so,” observed Herbert; “I re- 
marked to Clare at supper that night that 
the town clock had just struck, and that it 
was therefore time to go up stairs as we had 
promised her father to do.” _ 

“ And she heard it also ?” put in the law- 

er. 

“No, I did not hear it,” said Clare, “ but . 
was as certain of the fact as though I had, 
since Herbert affirmed it. Indeed, it was 
corroborated by the clock up stairs.” 

“That is, of course, the clock in your fa- 
ther’s: room to which Gerald’s statement 
has reference,” observed the lawyer. “ Miss 
Darrell speaks of ‘the rest.’ . There were 
others, then, besides you and’ Newton and 
Gerald present on that occasion.” 

“Gerald was not there,” said Clare, gen- 
tly; “he was up stairs, you know; but 
there was one other person with us—Mr. © 
Percy Fibbert.” | 

In his earnestness and satisfaction, Mr. 


Oldcastle did not remark the hesitation 
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- with which this name was mentioned, nor 


the blush that accompanied it. 

“Then that settles the matter. Percy is 
jndeed what you—and indeed Newton—are 
not, an independent witness ; indeed, his in- 
terests lie the other way ; and it is not to be 
conceived but that as a man of honor—” 

Here he stopped, for he suddenly remem- 
bered that the relation between Clare and 
Percy had been suddenly broken off, for 
what reason he did not know, but probably 
a disagreeable one. Perhaps not finding her 
so wealthy as he had expected, and notwith- 
standing his protestations (often made to the 
lawyer himself) that money would make no 
difference to him in that matter, he had jilt- 
ed her; moreover, the looks of all around 
him were so peculiar that Mr. Oldcastle felt 
he was getting on dangerous ground. } 

Before Miss Darrell, whe was about to 
speak, could get out a word, Mr. Roden, 
delicately removing his cigarette, observed, 
“You may hold any opinion of the gentle- 
man you may please, Mr. Oldcastle; but as 
my dear Clare’s nearest relative and trustee, 
I must protest against anything whatever 
relating to her material interests being left 
to the honor of Mr. Percy Fibbert.” | 

“You are a most uncommonly sagaciou 
man,” exclaimed Miss Darrell, with irre- 
pressible admiration. as 

Mr. Roden bowed, smiled, la his hand 
upon his heart, and daintily resumed his oc- 
cupation. He had no objection to be called 
sagacious, but the fact was, it was no know- 
ledge of Mr. Percy’s character that had thus 
moved him, but the remembrance of a cer- 
tain evening passed at Sir Peter’s, on which 
he had been treated with much less consid- 
eration than was his due. The amour pro- 
pre of much wiser men than Mr. Roden is at 
once their strongest and their weakest point, 
and any wound inflicted on it goes to the 
very root of what they are pleased to term 
their opinions. \ 

Neither Clare nor Herbert uttered a word, 


-but their silence, as Mr. Oldcastle felt, was 


sufficiently significant. 

“Perhaps there are some here,” he said, 
“who are in possession of other facts ¢on- 
cerning this unhappy matter than have been 
communicated to me. Is it possible that 
there is any suspicion of collusion ?” 

“I have none, Mr. Oldeastle,” answered 
Clare, firmly; “nor are there any grounds, 


as I believe, beyond mere prejudice, for such | 


a suggestion. We have only to consider 
Gerald’s story in relation to himself, and 
what to me is paramount, so far as it affects 


_. the memory-of my dear father.” 


“But, my dear Miss Clare, even Gerald 
does not presume to suggest any intention- 
al misdoing upon the part of Mr. Lyster. 
He said, as I read it in my notes here, that 
he performed the action imputed to him 
‘like one in his sleep,’ or “under an uncon- 
scious impulse,’ which your brother himself 
explains as having arisen from his brain be- 
ing in a ‘morbid’ state through its constant- 
ly dwelling on his own chance of survival 
into the present year, upon which such im- 
portant interests depended. I am bound to 
say, from my own knowledge, that your poor 
father did give a great deal of thought to 
that contingency.” 

“Of course, if Gerald’s tale be true,” said 


~ Clare, “such would be the only explanation 


of the matter to those whe knew my father. 
But I am thinking of those who did not 


know. Do you suppose that money—all 


the money in the world —would compensate 


. me for the defilement of his good name? 


No: at all risks, at any sacrifice, I will keep 
it unsullied.” 
“My dear Miss Clare,” said the lawyer, 


- gravely, “I can not and will not imagine 
. that your speech implies anything so mon-, 


strous and ruinous in intention as to give 
up what the fortunate prolongation of your 
father’s life has secured to yon—a compe- 
tence which he may be truly said to have 


earned for you, since Dr. Dickson has assured | 
‘me many times that nothing, but a supreme 


effort of will enabled his patient to live on 
as he did; but if such a mad notion should 


have taken possession of you, I must point 


out that nothing would be more likely to 
produce the very misfortune that you dread, 
since the giving up of your undoubted rights 
would be a tacit admission that you had no 
claim to them, and if no claim, that it was 
abrogated by your father’s act.” 

“T have thought of all that, Mr. Oldcas- 
tle,” returned Clare, gently, “and, I think, 
have overcome the difficulty, if Gerald’s tale 
is to be accepted.” 

“A large ‘if,’” ejaculated Miss Darrell. 

“One hears of stories of a Cock and Bull, 
but they are Gospel to it.” 
_ Mr. Roden emitted a little stream of smoke 
in the speaker’s direction, as though it were 
80 much incense, and kissed his hand in gal- 
lant adhesion. ) 

“T-say, if Gerald’s tale should, on the 


Whole, be accepted as correct,” pursued 


Clare, quite unmoved by these demonstra- 
tions, “I think my plain duty could be ‘per- 
formed without the danger to which: you 


allude. It is certain that only a very few 
minutes made the important difference to 
my prospects of which you speak. Indeed, 
as you know, Mr. Oldcastle, I have felt some 
scruples (though your arguments overcame 
them) in taking advantage of that circum- 
stance; and why, though late, should I not 
once more entertain them? The firm would 
hardly be very solicitous to inquire into my 
reasons for this change of views, but if ne- 
cessary it would be easy to attribute it to 
what, if (I say again) Gerald’s tale be trne 


would be the true cause, namely, that sin 


the event in question we have discovered 
that my father’s clock,:on the correctness 
of which everything hinges, was a few min- 


‘utes fast.” 


“‘My dear Miss Clare, the case is admira- 


‘bly put, but—” Here the lawyer hesitated, 
- smiling blandly, with his fingers on his watch 


chain. 

“But you were about to say,” interposed 
Miss Darrell, “that persons suffering from 
mental aberration do sometimes put absurd 
cases admirably. My dear Clare, I blush for 
your intelligence. Mr. Roden, did you ever 
hear anything so unreasonable ?” 

“My dear Miss Darrel]; let me say rath- 
ef unseasonable; it is midsummer mad- 
ness.” 

“Still,”. pleaded the lawyer, smiling, 
“there is method in it, is there not, Mr. 
Newton ?” 


“Indeed, sir,” answered Herbert, “sup-. 


posing, as Clare says, we are to accept Ger- 
ald’s story as true, it seems to me no better 
plan than hers could possibly be devised for 
combining restitution with secrecy. I don’t 
think Sir Peter would stir the question of 
how she came to find the clock fast. I agree 
with my cousin that it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of Gerald’s state- 
ment; but Iam much more disposed than 
she is to hold it'a complete invention. As 
he sticks to it, however, of course it must 
be investigated ; and this, because of Clare’s 
delicate but very natural feeling in the mat- 
ter, is our difficulty. We can only appeal 
from Gerald drunk, as it were, to Gerald so- 
ber; get him to retract a statement which 
by this time, perhaps, he regrets, if only from 
fear of the consequences.” 

“In plain English,” observed the lawyer, 
“we must make it worth his while to tell 
the truth.” 

“T will have no bribery,” exclaimed Clare, 
decisively ; “not one shilling shall be given 
with my consent to close any one’s mouth.” 

“What! not to prevent this young man 
telling a falsehood!” exclaimed Mr. Roden, 
throwing up his dainty hands. “ My dear- 
est Clare, where is your morality ?”’ 

“At all events,” observed the lawyer, dip- 
lomatically, “there can be no harm in giving 
Gerald the opportunity of withdrawing his 
allegations in case he repents of having in- 
vented them. He suggests, what we don’t 
think very possible, that his father was act- 
uated, in what he is affirmed to have done, 
by a mechanical impulse; perhaps Gerald 
was driven to invent this very singular nar- 
ration by a similar hallucination. If he re- 
pents his false step, he will know that, as 
has just been said of Sir Peter, we shall not 
be very solicitous to inquire how he came 
to make it.” | 

“My opinion of him, however,” remarked 
Miss Darrell, with a tightening of her lips, 
“whatever explanation of the phenomenon 
he may offer, will remain precisely the same.” 

“That, however, my dear madam,” replied 
the lawyer, cheerfully, “such is the callous- 
ness of the human heart to moral reproba- 
tion, it is probable he will survive. What 
we are brought here to-day for is to put a 
stop to a calumny which, thanks to certain 
scruples on dear Miss Clare’s part which, 
while we will not go so far as to say do 
greater honor to her heart.than her head, 
may become a calamity; it is only a little 
spark at present, but if it once spreads, there 
will be a conflagration. What we want is 
not to bring Gerald to book—for that his 
accounts will be cooked we may be certain 
—but to obtain from him a retractation. I 
propose, therefore, to write to him in guard- 
ed tones, informing him why we have been 
summoned here, and requesting his immedi- 
ate attendance, at the same time taking care 
to afford him not only an opportunity of re- 
cantation in case of repentance, but also a 
loop-hole of escape.” 

“It will be a composition that will re- 
quire very delicate handling,” observed Mr. 
Roden, dryly, “ especially the construction of 
the loop-hole. I am quite of your opinion, 
my dear madam.” 

This last was an aside in reply to a mut- 
tered aspiration from Miss Darrell that the 
said loop-hole could be a slip-knot attached 
to a gallows. . 

“Oh, as to that,” observed the lawyer, 
smiling, “in such cases a mere key-hole is 
amply sufficient for exit. I hope this 


plan, my dear Miss Clare, as being fair to 
every one, as well as merciful to Gerald 
himself, commends itself to your sense of 
right ?” 


At the moment Clare was thinking of a 


letter somewhat similar to the one proposed, 
written of late by herself, and also having 
a loop-hole, and what came ofit. How hard 
it was to find baseness in one so dear, and 
now again (for it seemed taken for granted) 
in one so near! | 

“T suppose it is the wisest course,” she 
sighed; “I thank all here from the bottom 
of my heart for all the pains they are taking 
for my sake.” 

But she felt, as every one could perceive 
who heard her, that it was labor in vain. 


(TO BE CONTINUED, } 


THE ROSE’S VALENTINE. 
Br MARY A. BARR. 


A Ross was once in love, a sweet musk-rose, 
Blowing beneath the sunny Asian sky ; 
Not with the tulips bright, 
Nor with the lilies white— , 
She loved a gay and splendid Butterfly. 


And who should know, if Roses do not know, 
Cupid's own fete-day and his mystic sign? 
So to the Nightingale : 

She told her sighing tale, 
And bade him sing her love this valentine: 


**O angel Rose, O wondrous flower with wings, 
Whose golden petals roam the warm sweet air, 
Here on my constant tree 
I blush and wait for thee, 
Thou who art so divinely free and fair. 


“So free to come and go, while I must watch 
For happy visits, all too short and rare, 
Dreaming, in waiting bliss, 
Of thy last tender kiss, : 
While thou art straying amid blossoms fair. 


‘* But in my Rose heart thou alone art king, 

My bright-winged love, fairer than all fair things! 
By me take root, I pray; | 
¢ Or, if thou fly away, 

Let me go with thee : give thy Rose, love, wings.” 


ON THE GREAT PLAINS. 


_ Mr. Pavt Frenzeny, in his two pictures on page 
89, affords a vivid idea of the perils and discom- 
forts that attend the conveyance of supplies in 
winter-time to the forts and the Indian agencies of 
the far Western plains. The supply train, guard- 
ed by soldiers, and led by an experienced guide, 
must traverse vast wastes of prairie, where the 
trail is covered with snow, and the way is found 
more by instinct than by visible signs. Nothing 
can exceed the fury of the winter storms that 
sweep over these plains, where there is nothing 
to obstruct their course, and the snow-fall is fre- 
quently of a depth unknown in the eastern part 
of the country. In the northern portions of the 
great West the dreaded “ blizzards” are encount- 
ered, against which it is almost impossible for 
man or beast to make headway. When these 
storms prevail, the fiercely driving wind is filled 
with: fine sharp particles of snow that strike 
against the face like needles, and produce the 
most intense pain, while the atmosphere attains 
an almost arctic temperature. 

At the agency the supplies are given out to the 
Indians under the supervision of the agent, ac- 
cording to their necessities. Always improvident, 
and more than ever dependent upon government 
bounty now that the supply of game has decreased 
so largely, the tribes would die out more rapidly 
than the deer and buffalo were it not for the dis- 
tribution of food and clothing through these 
agencies. The Indians are slow to change their 
wild and roving life; but as the encroachment of 
civilization on their hunting grounds goes on with 


accelerating speed from year to year, if they do 


not soon begin to adopt the ways of the white 
settlers, and learn to cultivate the soil, they 
must of necessity disappear from the face of the 
earth. 


THIRTY MINUTES OF FIRE. 


One of the peculiar features of New York is 
the number of publication offices clustered about 
the east side of the City Hall Park, and of these 


a goodly share have been established in the square 


bounded by the Park, Nassau Street, Beekman 
Street, and the open space occupied by the statue 
of FRANKLIN, and known in tradition, if not in 
law, as Printing-house Square. This “ block” 


. was made up of two buildings, the northern own- 


ed and mainly used by the Zimes, the southern 
until recently the home of the World. In this 
southern portion were situated the old and staid 
Observer, the Scientific American, the Turf, 
Field, and Farm, the Scottish American Jour- 
nal, the Press, and one or two foreign publi- 
cations, and closely connected with these the 
extensive advertising agency of Prgrinait & 
Co., several patent agencies, and a host of more 
or less similar offices. The building, built more 
than a quarter of a century ago, was known by 
the name of its owner as “ the Porter building.” 
It was a peculiar structure, with numerous nar- 
row and bewildering passages, a mass of small 
rooms divided by wooden partitions, flanked by 
all sorts of irregular closets, and presenting the 
general aspect of a neglected and overcrowded 
bee-hive. On the first floor were several large 
trading establishments, including an India rubber 
store and a well-known stationer’s, around which 
were grouped miscellaneous business places, from 
an apple stand to a fashionable tailor’s. From 
the ground-floor to the roof ran a “ well” in which 
stairways were placed, and a shaft in which an 
elevator was being erected. On this vast shell, 
mounting five stories toward the sky, and filled 


with its tumble-down partitions and wooden stair- 
ways, the firemen of New York have for several 
years kept an anxious eye, especially since the >» 
splendid Morse and Ketty buildings have run up 
on either angle. Pt 
On Tuesday morning, the 3lst of January, a 
policeman patrolling Theatre Alley, which abuts 
upon the south end of the building, saw smoke 
creeping in a thin column from the cellarway. 
He sprang to the fire&wlarm and gave the signal. 
The engines, despite the snow-covered pavement 
and the pitiless storm, came whirling in from ev- 


ery side in from three to eight minutes, but before | 


the first one turned tlre corner of Fulton Street, 


the whole front of the building was in flames. An - 


occupant of an office opposite on Nassau Street 
saw the smoke at the same moment, and rushed 
across, shouting as he ran. Before he reached 
the fated building, men on the ground-floor were 
running for their lives. A hook-and-ladder com- 
pany dashed down Beekman Street. As it brought 
its truck to a stand, the foreman saw a slight wo- 
man’s form poised on a window-sill on the fourth 
floor. A ladder was swung into position.’ It was 
too short by some fifteen feet. Men sprang from 
the crowd and lifted the foot upon their shoul- 


ders ; a fireman ran swiftly up ; the girl, unheed- _ 


ing the shouts from below to leap into a canvas 
held to receive her, coolly awaited his arrival, 
dropped steadily some ten feet across his out- 
stretched arm, and was borne in safety to the 
ground. The fireman afterward said that the 
only thing that seemed to worry her was the fear 
that her skirts were disarranged. On. the Park 
Row side the inmates of the offices broke through 
the windows, crept along the ledges to the next 
building, or climbed hand over hand by the sign- 
boards, slippery with the snow. In the fourth story 
three men appeared at a window imploring help. 


A quick-witted colored boot-black, whose portrait | 


is given on page 84, “shinned” up a telegraph 
le on the corner, and loosed a rope of wires, 
which fell in front of the window, and down this 
the desperate prisoners slid in safety. 
But not all were so fortunate. The fire, which 
sprang so suddenly and savagely to its work, 


soon cut off all escape by ordmary channels. | 


Within a half-hour after the cloud of smoke was 
first seen, the building was gutted and the upper 
walls had fallen in. No one. knows, and no one 
can ever discover with absolute certainty, how 
many human forms were. carried down with the 
crashing ruin. One poor woman leaped in terror 
from the fourth floor, and was killed. A printer, 
who had clung some minutes to the ledge ofa 
window, shared the same fate. A girl’s form was 
seen struggling to escape from one of the upper 
windows, but fell back into the flames. The po- 
lice report five dead and inquiries at the various 
stations fora half-dozen missing persons employed 
in the building. Some of those who escaped tell 
of having left a score of companions behind ; the. 


self-possessed young lady who dropped into the * 


embrace of her rescuer on Beekman Street thinks 
that at least twenty-five persons perished when. 
the walls went dowii. The known facts are very: 
few, the accounts rendered are confused and ne-. 
cessarily untrustworthy; we can only be sure 


that there were. lives lost, and-that it was as by — 


miracle that so many escaped Who were in 
ril. 


courage, and devotion of the firemen. Within 
the half-hour which consumed three-quarters of 
a million of property, other property many mill- 
ions in value was in imminent danger. Two of 
the largest and finest office buildings in New 
York were divided by only fifty feet from the 
burning structure. The firemen saved them by 
heroic effort, fighting the fire where the heat was 
so intense that streams had to be kept constantly 
drenching them, and where these rose in clouds 
of steam about them. But what can the best 
fire service avail against the conscienceless cupid- 
ity. which shuts hundreds of human beings in a 
five-story building so outrageously constru 
and maintained that it can be burned to a shape- 
less ruin in thirty minutes ? 

The appalling rapidity with which the Porrer 
building was consumed raises the questions, how 
many similar fire-traps are there in New York ? 
and how far is our system of inspection adequate 
to protect the lives of those who trust themselves 
within such walls? As to the first question, there - 
can be no definite answer; but any one who will 


All agree in praising the swiftness, the skill, -. 


walk a half-mile.in any direction from Harper's - 


will easily find a score of buildings which, if not 
so large, are quite as dangerous as the Porrer 
building. They abound in all parts of the city, 
but especially in. the older quarters below Four- 
teenth Street. There are whole blocks of shops 
and factories which have originally been dwelling- 
houses, and of which the thin walls, narrow hall- 
ways, wooden stairs, and lath-and-plaster parti- , 
tions still remain. Other and more pretentious 
structures are occupied as extensive boarding-. 
houses, hotels, or “apartment” houses.’ In most 
of them the commonest precautions for safety in 


case of fire are neglected; there is no way pro- © 


vided for checking it, none for escaping from it, 
but every possible provision for spreading it rap- 
idly and efficiently. J 
As to the question of the adequacy of our sy 
tem of inspection, the fire of the 31st ult. is a suf- 
ficient answer. Such as the Porrer building was 
the day it went down in half an hour, it has been 
for the past dozen years. It was not, in the first 
half of its existence, fit for human oceupation, 
but in the latter half it has been maintained in 
ope violation of the express requirements of the 
laws It has been let out to printers and others 
requiring the employment of subordinates; the 
number of its occupants has been from 150 to 
200, most of whom have been engaged on the up- 
per floors, and yet the law requiring fire-escapes 
in precisely such cases has never been observed ; 
no one has seemed to think it ought to be ob- 
served; and for the officers of the law and the 


violators of it, it has been as if it were not, 
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AIM. 
By MARGARET VELCY. 


Oncr, beneath a leafy tree, 
Did.a poet, dreaming, lie; 
Would not lift his head to see 

Cupid, lightly roving by. 
- Low he laid his drowsy head, 
Murmured .low in sleepy craft, 
‘Let me feign that I am dead, 
So shall I escape his shaft.” 


© Then the little laughing god 


i At ‘a venture drew his bow; 
_ Where the arrow struck the sod, 
Rosy flowers began to blow. 
' Came a maid, as come the bees, 
Took the blossoms for her part, 
And the poet, on his knees, 
Found the arrow in his heart. 


(Begun in No. 1307, Vol. XXVL) 


RESURGO. 


‘A'COMEDY BY “OUIDA.” 


Cloth of gold, do not despise 
To match thyself with cloth of frieze. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


trp DormeER, Lari L’ Estrange. 
ARQUIS OF IpswicH (son Of the Duke of Lowestoft). 
INCIPE CARLO SANFRIANO. 
LDRED DORIAN. 
UCA DI MONTELUPO. 
Criarre, Madame 
Laura, Principessa Sanfriano. 
Lapy Cowes. 
CouNTEss OF St. ASAPH. 
MARCHESA ZANZINI. 


Other minor persons. 
| Scene V. 
Same room, five o'clock next day. 
Present; L’Estrange and the Princess. 

I Estrange. Princess, in spite of your kind pro- 
mises, which I am sure have been sustained by 
kind offices, Madame G]lyon remains forever on 
the defensive with me. What is the reason? 
Do not spare my vanity in answering me. 

Princess. Well, I must tell you.a secret if Iam 
to answer you honestly. 

I’ Estrange. I will be worthy of your confidence. 

: Princess. Oh, it is not very much of one, only 
Claire would be angry if I spoke of it. You must 
know, then, that she and I were at the convent 
with—what did you call her the other day ?—the 
poor young girl who had the misfortune to be 
your wife of a year. ° 

I) Estrange. understand. Madame Glyon re- 
members her, pities her, and so deems me a 
wretch ? 

| Princess. Exactly. Of course you know it did 

- makea terrible impression on all of us, and Claire, 
being older than I, felt it more. I do not think 
anything you could ever say or do would change 
the impression that she has of you. 

DT) Estrange. She is very unjust ; it is of no use 
to go over that old ground, yet it is strange that 
80 serene a woman should show herself so im- 
placable on a matter that can never have touched 
herself. 

Princess. She was attached to your wife; pity 
ig very strong in such a woman as Claire. 

LT Estrange. She has none for me. 

Princess. My dear Lord L’Estrange, she pro- 
bably is as convinced as I am that you never can 

possibly be a subject for compassion. 

_, LEstrange. Be serious, dear Princess. Surely, 
by all I have said to you, you must believe that 
my admiration for your friend is so strong that 
it must be called by another word. Therefore 
her coldness to me is more-than painful; it is so 
distressing to me that I am a fool to linger on in 
Rome. 

Princess. Oh, she is ‘going back to Paris at 
Mi-caréme. But, really and truly, with all this 
feeling for her, would it carry you so far as to 
make you commit another folly in marriage ? 

Estrange. You are her friend, and you call it 
a folly ? 

_  Pringess. Certainly, from the world’s point of 
view, which your marriage with the gardener’s 
daughter was. Claire-is a famous woman, but 
she is not of high birth; she is not rich, and the 
_ill-nature of society has touched her. You know 
it is like London soot ; it flies about by the merest 
accident, but if it smudges you, the smut makes 
you look foolish, though you be white as snow. 

_ JL’ Estrange. Princess, she is your friend, there- 

_ fore you will believe that I would not insult either 
you or herself by a mere frivolous curiosity. 
Will.you let me ask you, then, honestly—is she 
free to marry? 

Princess. To marry you ? : 

LD’ Estrange. Well, put it so—isshe? There isa 
rumor, more than a rumor, that Glyon is not dead. 

Princess. But would you marry her ? 


Estrange. Please answer my question first. 


Princess. Then, yes; ten times over, yes; she 
can be your wife, if she wish it, with as clear a 
conscience as I am Carlino’s. But do you wish 

‘ it? That I doubt very much. | 

I’ Estrange. 1 am beginning to wish it pas- 
sionately. I gave her to understand me so last 
night. 

‘Princess. And what did she say ? 

Estrange. Nothing; we were interrupted; 
your rooms were so full. | 

Princess. But seriously—yon do not seriously 
mean that you are ready to give your title a second 
time to a woman without birth ? 

LD) Estrange. If I be willing to dower your friend 


with all I sess, it is not you, Princess, who 
should quarrel with me. She has a grand genius, 


and I am sure a grand nature. They are worth 
I am a conservative in some 
we ave no prejudices. 


I am sure you mean what. you say 


now, or you think you do; but I am so afraid 
that—you are so very changeable— a 
L’Estrange. That is her idea. I am not 60. 
Princess. I mean, you know, that when you see 
a rare piece of Céladon or Crackling that charms 
you, you bid against everybody, and would ruin 
yourself to have it knocked down to you. But 
then, when you have it in your collection a little 
time, you begin to think—perhaps it is an impos- 
ture, perhaps it is not worth its money, perhaps 
somebody else has something like it or something 
better; and then, little by little, little by little, 
you quite grow into disgust with the poor piece, 
and would like to put it out of your cabinets al- 
together, if you were only quite sure. Now one 
woman you have already treated like the bit of 
Céladon, and though you are so eager now to pay 
any price for another, I am afraid you would feel 
much the same to her in time, if you get your 
way. And Claire is not a mere piece of china; 
she is a very sensitive and very proud woman. 

L’ Estrange. You have a poor impression of 
me; your friend has inoculated you with her 
opinions. 

Princess. Can you deny that toward-your china 
you do gradually grow from adoration to indiffer- 
ence, from indifference to doubt, from doubt to 
downright disgust ? 

LI’ Estrange. One always depreciates or overes- 
timates what is one’s.own. But your parallel is 
not quite true. I have pieces of old Vienna, of 
Japanese, of Crackling, with which I have been; 
satisfied for twenty years. It is only where there 
is a doubt that one grows whimsical and dis- 
satisfied. 

Princess. Well, Claire to you would be like the 
china that you do doubt about. If you won her, 
you would always be saying to yourself, What 
does the world think of her? 

I’ Estrange. You make me a poor creature. 

Princess. No, no; only a connoisseur not easy 


‘with his dibeléts unless the whole of mankind be 


envying them. Envy is, the mark that society 
scratches on the very best of everything, as I be- 
lieve they put double L’s on the Bourbon Sévres. 
Unless your Sévres had the double L’s, you would 
not care for it. 

I’ Estrange. You are so witty, Princess, that it 
is impossible to keep up with you, and I do not 
want wit to-day; I want sympathy. 

Princess. Try and get it from Claire. ~ 

[ Mux. Giron enters, not seeing L’EstRanGE ; 
she has a quantity of daffodils and narcis- 


sus in her hand. She speaks to the Priy- 
CESS. 
me. Glyon. Laura, these are lovelier than your 


camellias and azaleas. I will put them in your 
Venetian bowl. (Sees L’Estrance.) You here 
again, Lord L’Estrange? Good-morning, Why 
must one say morning even while vespers are 
sounding ? 

LI’ Estrange. Dinner is the only meridian we 
recognize. I never knew why we have not called 
it supper. You have got those flowers in the 
Doria woods, I think ? 

Mme. Glyon. Yes; Ihave been there with Bébé. 

Princess. Ah, my Bébé, I must go and see him. 
I hope you have not tired him. I am afraid he 
is getting to love you better than me. ¢ 

Mme. Glyon. I shall be gone in ten days, and | 
then Bébé will forget. \ 

[ the Princess. L’EstrRanGE approaches 
_ Mme. Giyon as she is arranging the daffo- 
dils 


I Estrange. Do vou believe it is so easy to for- 
get you, even for Bébé ? 4 
Mme. Glyon. Yes, it is very easy. Bébé is a 


‘| boy; over his Easter eggs he will forget even 


what my face is like. 

DI Estrange. I do not think even Bébé at his 
mature years will be so faithless. I wish you 
would have more true conception of the hold you 
take upon us through our eyes, as Spaniards say. 
Most people have so far too much self-esteem: ° 
You err in the very opposite fault of self-detrac- 
tion and self-depreciation. 

Mme. Glyon. No; I know where my strength 
lies, and where my weakness does. I can force 
the world into admiration of my works, but I 
never yet could influence a living being. Some 
people are like that; their power of volition is 
expended on their art; in the facts of life they 
are weak, and write their names in water. 

I’ Estrange. You write yours in fire on men’s 
memories. Will you let me say again what I 
said ill last night? Will you— 

Mme. Glyon. Leave it unsaid; I will consider 
it unsaid. You spoke on’ a mére impulse—a 
whim of the moment. We all know such a whim 
cost you dear once. 

LI’ Estrange. Can you never leave in oblivion 
that one folly? After all, it was no crime. 

Mme, Glyon. I think it. was one. I may be 


 hypercritical. 


LD’ Estrange. If it were, leave it in its grave. 

Mme. Glyon. Tn. her grave. 

LD Estrange. You are most unjust. One mo- 
ment you call my hapless marriage a whim, the 
next a crime. It can not be both. If I be’such 
a poor light piece of thistle-down I can not se- 
riously be loaded with responsibilities so weighty. 
I can not see what that one action of my past 
‘can have to do with you. 

Mme. Glyon. Nothing; only I am quite well 
aware that what you profess to feel for me is of 
no more worth, and will have no longer life, than 
what you felt for the gardener’s daughter of whom 
you made a countess. 

I’ Estrange. Good heavens! how shall I con- 
vince you? Can you compare yourself one in- 
stant, in your genius, your brilliancy, your fame, 
to that poor child whose mere physical loveliness, 
for an hour of summer passion, made me lose my 
wits and brave the laughter of the world ? 

Mme. Glyon (looking at him sternly). There is 
not so very vast a difference. I am of the people. - 
Your world, if it do not laugh at me, often slan- 
ders me. To love me, a-man would need to be 
indifferent to comment and to innuendo; no cow- 


-ard before conventionality, and deaf as a marble 
wall to the envenomed buzz of ehattering tongues. 
Lord L’Estrange, you are not such a man. 

LT’ Estrange. I could become such—for you. 

Mme. Glyon. You think so at this moment. I 
believe you to be sincere. But you deceive your- 
self. You never would resist the pressure of so- 
cial opinion. You see me through your own eyes 
now, and do me more than justice; but:if I list- 
ened to you, soon—very soon—you would see me 
through the eyes of others, and little by little you 


‘ would quarrel with yourself once more for having 


been a fool. 
LD’ Estrange (bitterly).. Ah! You can reason so 
ably and so coldly because I do not touch a fibre of 


your sympathies ; I do not for a moment quicken — 


a pulse of your heart. If you had the faintest 
feeling for me, you would not condemn me with 


such chilly logic, 


Mme. Glyon (looking down on the daffodils). 1 


am not insensible to the honor you do me, and I 


believe in the momentary sincerity of your assur- - 


ances. But—that is all. 

LI’ Estrange (passionately). What can I say to 
make you believe ? 

Mme. Glyon. Nothing would make me believe 
in the duration of the fantasy that moves you this 


idle Carnival-time, and will have left you as my 


memory will have left Bébé by Easter-day. 
[She rings. A servant enters. 
Mme. Glyon (to Servant). Bring water for this 
bowl of flowers. Lord L’Estrange, why do you 
distress yourself and me? Go—go in peace; 
and when you awake out of this momentary 
madness, as you will do very soon, you will say 


to yourself, “ How nearly I committed a second 


folly because a woman’s pictures had a morbidez- 
za and a fancy in them that I liked !” 

I’ Estrange. You are cruel. You are unjust. 
You are utterly wrong. 

Mme. Glyon. Here is Giovanni with the water. 
He understands English very well. 
- I’ Estrange. But if I could convince you of the 
sincerity of my feelings—of their constancy— 
would there be anything on your side to forbid 
your listening to me ? 

Mme. Glyon. It 'is mete waste of time to dis- 


the impossible. 


I) Estrange. At least do me the justice of a 


frank reply. Would you be free to grant me. 
what I solicit ? 


Mme. Glyon. What do you mean ? 
DT’ Estrange. T mean in plain words—is Glyon 
dead ? | 
Mme. Glyon. Were there a shadow of claim 
on me from any other, you may be sure I would 
not have let you speak ords as you have 
done. But these questions are very idle. Lord 
L’Estrange, in plain words, since you ask them, I 
refuse you. 
I) Estrange. I will leave you. You will make 
my excuses to the Princess. Exit. 
- [She completes the arrangement of the flowers, 
and then dismisses the servant. Alone, 
she sinks into a seat, and bursts into tears. 
He loves me now! And if I could keep up the 
comedy, he would love me, perhaps, always. I 
might marry him again, and he need never know 
the truth. But I would not win him by a lie—it 


would be too base. Maybe even as far as I have | 


gone is wrong; and yet it was such temptation 
to see his cold heart day by day warm and soften 
toward me, and his fastidious faney find in me his 
ideal. And he is so dear to me—sodear! How 
could he not know that I resented so passionately 
because I loved so well! Maybe even now we 
might be happy—no,' not if he knew the truth. 
I should lose all my charm for him; he would be 
once more afraid of all my antecedents; he would 
be once more seeing the peasant in my step, in 
my voice, in my habits; he thinks me a muse, a 
goddess, now—but if he knew! Heis so utterly 
the unconscious slave of his fancy, he is so en- 
tirely under the dominance of mere caprice, when 
he learned that he was in love with his own wife, 
he would be disenchanted like a child who sees 
the fairy of a pantomime, stripped of her gossa- 
mer wings and golden crown, trudging through 
mud, in common every-day attire. He is entirely 
the creature of his fancy, as the child is. And I 
could not risk it again—the gradual disillusion, 
the impatience that only eourtesy controlled, the 


fading away of tenderness into dissatisfaction, - 
the changing of adoration into incessant criti- 


cism ; no, I could never bear them now. Better 
that we should forever live apart. I have art; he 
has the world. He will be happy; in three 
months’ time he will have forgotten my rejection. 
And yet, O Heaven! how hard it is not to cry out 
to him, My love! my love! - 


Scene VI. 
Dorian’s Studio. 
Present : Lavy Cowxrs, Lapy Sr. Asapu, the Prin- 
cess, Ipswicu, MoNnTELUPO. | 
_ Princess, Is Dorian really gone ? 

Lady St. Asaph. Oh yes, to the Soudan. Iam 
so thankful ! 

Princess. Oh dear, how can you be! All his 
delightful life in Rome to be broken up like this, 
and all these delicious things to be sold—it is too 
utterly vexing; and his Tuesday teas for us in 
Carnival were the very pleasantest things one 
had—how can you say you are thankful? and 
that delicious n and the niello tea-pot! 

Lady St. Asaph. Dear Princess, you know why 
I am thankful. A temporary break-up is very 
much better for him than a life-long misfortune, 
and you can buy the tea-pot at the sale; the ne- 
gro is gone with him to Africa. 

ly Cowes. And of course he will come back 
with another negro in a year or two, and begin 
to buy tea-pots again, and get tapestries together 
in a new studio. It was the very wisest thing pe 
could do to go. : 

Ipswich. Is it true, Princess, that your hand- 


some friend sent him to the Soudan because she . 


is trying it on with L’Estrange ? 


Lady Cowes. Every one knows tha 
wich, except, perhaps, the Princess. sian a 

Princess (hastily). It is utterly false. 

Lady Cowes and Lady St. Asaph (together). Oh, 

incess, Utterly false! If you must k 
she refused to marry both Aldred Picts, and 
Lord L’Estrange. There, you make me say mean 
things—things I never ought to say—because 
you are so obstinate, so untrue, so unkind. | 

Lady St. A (angrily). She certainly did not 
refuse Aldred Dorian. e talked to him—we 
are cousins—and he said how right we were, and 
determined to.go to Africa. 

Princess. As if Dorian was such a contempt. 
ible creature as to be talked to—talked over! 
Of course you don’t believe me, but I know she 
refused him here in this very studio. 

Lady Cowes. She told you so, I suppose ? 

Princess. No, she did not. Dorian told me him. 
self. He was wretched. He will never be the 
same man or the same artist again—i 

Ipswich (laughing). And is L’Estrange wretch- 
ed? On my word Idon’t see it. He was buying 
brocades in the Ghetto this morning with ali the 
zest imaginable. 

Princess. His soul never rises above brocades 
and debeldts/ No, I don’t mean that; he can be 
very nice, very charming, but it makes me angry 
to see how he does absorb himself in old rub- 
bish. It is better than horses, though. | 

Lady St. Asaph. 1 thought you said he was in 
love with your friend? ‘She certainly is entirely 
modern, as nobody ever heard of her till five 


years ago. 
Pri 


ncess, Oh, you mean till all Paris crowded 

to her great picture of the “Gleaners.” Well, 

no artist can be heard of until something’s ex- 
hibited. 

Ipswich. Come, Princess, you don’t mean se- 

riously that she has thrown over L’Estrange ?: _ 


Princess. I am very sorry I said its I ought: ©. 


not to have said it; but as I have said it, I can’t 
unsay it, and it is true. 

Ipswich. Well, it beats ‘me !—when his. mar- 
riage twelve years ago was such a blunder. 
Lady St, Asaph. There can not be any ques- 
tion of anything half so innocent as even a stu-. 
pid marriage. Madame Glyon’s husband is alive 

—the Princess told us so the other day. 
Princess. You quite misunderstood what I 


meant, and my friend is quite free to marry Lord 


L’Estrange if she choose to marry him. | 
Lady Cowes. Well, I think he had better ask 


‘@ few questions in Paris first—the questions you 


should have asked, dear Princess. | 

Pri . I never do ask questions about my 
'\ I was born in a country house on the © 
St. Lawyence, where nobody is supposed to know 
nners, and I was taught that to sneak 
behindjanybody’s back, to pry about them, was a 
very vulgar sort of thing to do. But, in society, | 
everybody does seem to me to be vulgar. 

[Lapy Cowes and Lapy Sr. Asapu laugh 
slightly. 

Ipswich. Well, yes, society is a bit of a cad, - 
there’s no doubt about it; we do slang one an- 
other so awfully. Here’s L’Estrange ; come to 
look after the niello tea-pot, I’ll be bound. 

TD Estrange (salutes them, and adds to Lapy Sr. — 
AsapH). I can not tell you how sorry I am about 
Dorian. Are these things really to be sold ? 

Ipswieh. There! That’s all he thinks about. 
He wants the tea-pot and the tapestries. To 
have one’s friends, really interested in one’s dis- 
appearance or death, one must have got together 
a lot of good things in pots and pans and bed- 
curtains and old iron. 

I) Estrange. Are they really to be sold? 

Lady St, Asaph. Oh yes; he does not mean to 


‘come back. 


I) Estrange. He will come back. No one can 
stay away from Rome who once has cared for it. 
St. Asaph. But they are all to be sold; 

he has left all directions to Costa’s judgment. 

LI’ Estrange. He is great friends with Costa. I 
am so very sorry; few have so fine a mind as 
Dorian ; few give one such genial companion- 
ship. 

Princess. And such delightful Tuesday teas. 
How we shall miss those Tuesdays, with those 
solemn tapestries frowning at our frivolity! - 

Lady St. Asaph. We must be going homeward. 
Good-day, dear Princess; we shall meet at Ma- 
dame Minghetti’s. 

[ Heit with Lavy Cowss and Ipswicu. 

Princess. I have to wait here forCarlino.. He 
wants to look over the things before any regular 
arrangement is made abouf\them. It seems Do- 
rian has some wonderful trasferato work in steel 
and silver. 

LD Estrange. Yes ; I know it; it is exquisite. I 
will see Costa at once, and try and buy everything 
as it stands, without letting a sale come on. | 
rian is terribly mistaken to think of selling his 
things. One should never do that. 

Princess. Lord L’Estrange, I said just now that 
you cared for nothing but brocades and bric-ad- 
brac. It seemed a little harsh when I had said 
it, but you see itis true. You are feeling nothing 
for Aldred Dorian; you are only thinking of buy-. 
ing his things, just as Carlino is. : 

LI’ Estrange. Princess, I am thinking of buying. 
them, it is true; but I am only thinking of it for 
this reason—that I want to keep the atelier to- 
gether just as Dorian left it, so that when he 
comes back, as he*will certainly do, he can have 
it all again if he please to have it; he will only 
need to hand me over my purchase-money. Ido 
not like Dorian’s things to be dis ¥ 

Princess. Oh—h—h! I beg your pardon, I did 
thisjudge you. But how can you go buying bro- 
cades at the Ghetto when you pretend to be mis- 
erable about Claire’s indifference ? : 

Estrange. Dun n’empéche pasTautre. One’s 
habits are a part of one’s self; one puts them on 
as one puts one’s boots on in the morning. 
sides, you must remember I do not “sorrow as 
those that have no hope.” I believe that Ma- 
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dame Glyon will come in time to do me justice, 
as you have now done in a lesser matter. 
incess. But she is away. 
L’ Estrange. To Paris? ell, I usually spend 
the spring in Paris. I do not foresee any great 
obstacle in her return to Paris. If there were no 


ter— 
oie And you really would make her your 
untess ? 
bag I would really make her my Count- 
ess, if you like that Court Circular form of expves- 
‘sion. I prefer to say that I would make her my 
wife. It seems the warmer term. 
: Do you know, Lord L’Estrange, I am 
ting quite fond of you. 
I am too charmed. | 

Princess. I never thought you had so much 
feeling; and it isn’t only evanescent, is it ? 

L’ Estrange. As far as I know myself, it is not. 
It is of this that I want you to persuade your 
friend. She got rid of me yesterday by means of 
daffodils and a servant, and it is difficult for me 
to approach her again yet. She was so very cold. 
Indeed, she seems always disposed to resent.as an 
impertinence the highest compliment that a man 
can pay to a woman. 

Princess. Well, I have done all I can. But 
Claire has her own views—it is difficult to change 
them. I think you will do better not to worry 


her. 

LD) Estrange. Worry her? You certainly do 
treat one to rough facts, Princess. I suppose 
what you mean is that one must ride a waiting 
race. 
Princess. Yes, that is what Ido mean. I quite 
understand your impatience. You areavery great 
person, and you have got a very high place, and 
you would give all you have to Claire, and you nat- 
urally expect your generosity to meet at least with 


gratitude. Only you-see it is all spoiled in her * 


eyes by the fact that you were equally generous 
to that poor peasant girl, and repented it. 

I Estrange. 1 think it hard that a long-past fol- 
ly, which was, after all, a chivalrous folly, should 
forever be quoted against me. | 

Princess. Perhaps it is hard, but it is good for 
you to taste a wholesome bitterness for once. 
You have been fed on honey. (Zhe Prince en- 
ters.) Carlino, it is no use your fretting yourself 
over the trasferato ; Lord L’Estrange is going to 
buy up everything by a private arrangement. 

Prince. 1s that so, caro mio 

I’ Estrange. 1 am going to try and do it, at any, 
rate. It is folly to break up this charming atelier. 
Dorian will certainly return. } 

Prince. When he has ceased to break his heart 
about La Glyon. Laura should send that lady 
back #0 Paris: she makes mischief here. There 
is Sant’ Elmo now wild to marry her, and he is 
bon prince and enormously rich, and a handsome 
lad too; she will take him, I dare say. 
Princess. No, she will not ; you will not under- 
stand, Carlino. She does not want to marry— 

ain. 
age Qh yes, she is a muse, and all that, but 
she will take a very big thing when it comes. to 
her. Dorian was not a very big thing; he was 
only a fairly nice thing. That was not enough 
for your friend. She is ambitious. One sees 
that in the way her head is poised. Now Sant’ 
Elmo is a grand marriage; you can not have a 
grander—off a throne: Roman prince, Spanish 
duke, Hungarian margraf, and rich—ouf!—if I 
were-only as rich ! 

Princess (low to L’Estrance). Don’t you feel 
as if you were at Christie’s or the Drouot, bidding 
against Lord Dudley for a viewx Vienne cup ? 

DT’ Estrange. I did not need the stimulus. 

Prince. Lord L’Estrange, shall we go together 
to the Via Margutta? If Costa refuse to let you 
_ purchase en bloc, I should like to say a word to 
him about the trasferato. 

I) Estrange. Certainly. The Princess comes 
with us ? 

Princess. No; I shall stay here till Claire comes, 
and then we are going very far out to some con- 
vent to see some Madonna of Mino’s that no male 
eyes must profane. 

[Muer. Giron enters. The Prince and L’Es- 
TRANGE bow to her and go out. 
_ Claire, he is going to buy all Dorian’s things, 
and keep them till Dorian comes back. Isn’t it 
nice of him? Do you know, he és very nice when 
you understand him. I do—I do, indeed, think 
you are in error. , 

Mme. Glyon. I know that I have been in error 
when I came into this room. I allowed a noble 
nature like Dorian’s to fasten its hopes on me, 
which he never would have done if we had not, 
tacitly at any rate, led him to believe that my 
husband was not living. I can never forgive 
myself the wreck of Dorian’s happy and noble 


- life; but, if you will believe me, until he spoke - 


of it here, I never dreamed of his feeling for me 

anything more than that sympathy which the same 

tastes and art beget. i 

__ Princess. And ‘now Carlino says there is Sant’ 
Elmo ? 

Mme. Glyon. Oh, that handsome boy will find 
many to console him. Dorian is very different ; 
to him I have been guilty. 

Princess, And I think you are—not altogether 
right to Lord L’Estrange. phe 

Mme. Glyon. How can any one in a false posi- 
tion be altogether right to any one? A false po- 


sition is like a wrong focus in photography, it~ 


distorts everything. My motives in all I have 
done have been innocent enough, but concealment 
always ends in some sin or another. 

Princess. No, no—sin is too big a word—too 
ugly a word; it does not suit you at all. Your 
worst faults are pride and oversensitiveness ; they 
are no very grave ones. But, indeed, Claire, he 
does love you now, not only with his fancy. I can 
not see why you should not tell him. 

_ Ame. Gi 
instant, 

The other day he saw the cast of my foot at Sto- 
ry’s studio, and found it perfect; if he knew now 


| am not at liberty to disclose. 


He would be disenchanted in one . 
is only captive by his imagination. . 


that it had ever gone in wooden shoes over the 
ploughed fields, he would find at once that the 
ankle was too thick or the instep too high. Alas |! 
I know him so well—so well! ‘ 

Princess. And you make him out a fool. i 

Mme. Glyon. Oh no; only a dilettante full of 
caprice. 

Princess. Well, [think you wrong him. I have 
said so fifty times, and I never thought to live to 
say so.either. Would you let me try the experi- 
ment I told you of the other day? He ought at 
least to know you live. If you continue to re- 

‘ject him, he may turn for solace to some one else ; 
then he may want to marry that some one else, 
and then you will have to tell him cowte que coiite, 

Mme. Glyon. Oh no; [have kept silence twelve 
years. I can very well keep it all my life. And 
you will never betray me? 

Princess, Never, unless you bid me. But I 
think you do very wrongly. You are of that sort 
of nature which self-sacrifice fascinates ; and be- 
cause an act is a martyrdom, you can not also 
imagine that it may be at the same time an error. 

Mme. Glyon. Laura, you grow quite logical and 
subtle in your arguments; I never knew you 
thought out things so much. , 

_ Princess. I think them out because I love you, 


and I see your whole life going to waste; no, not 


to waste, because your works are fine, and you 
spend all. your days doing good; but barren of 
all happiness, of all sympathy, of all tenderness, 
and even, you know, subject to the rumors of ly- 
ing tongues. : 

Mme. Glyon. That last does not matter. 

Princess. Oh no; you are very proud, and false- 
hood can not touch you; but still it tells, some- 
how, when the world crowns you with one hand 
and scourges you with the other. Will you let 
me try my experiment—just try it ? 

Mme. Glyon. It would be unwise, and it would 
be useless; I am sure he would take his release 
so gladly on any terms, | 

Princess. That is what I will see if you will let 
me. Dothink itover. Tell meto-night. I don’t 
wish to persuade, but indeed, indeed, Claire, it 
is not fair to him to let him go on in ignorance, 
in a fool’s paradise; and if he do know, and be- 
haves unworthily, he will never force you to live 
with him—he is too truly a gentleman. 

Mme. Glyon.. He will have no wish, my dear, 
when once he knows, ever to see my face again. 
Try your experiment, as you call it; but if he 
would take his liberty so, remember, I will be dead 
to him forever, though I hide myself in the utter- 
most ends of the earth. | 

Princess. That, of course. But if he be loyal 

.to his forgotten wife, then you will pardon him ? 
Giron is silent. 

Princess. Silence is assent. Let us drive to 
the convent, and we will not speak another word. 
I have all my fibs to fabricate. 

Mme. Glyon. He will accept. 

Princess. He will refuse! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY ; 


OR, FATED BY A JEST. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Avtuor or “ Kitty.” 
‘PRELIMINARY. 


_Waart relation the principal character figuring 
throughout my introductory pages bears toward 
the actors in this little drama from real life I 
Those who follow 
the strange occurrences here for the first time 
put together must supply the link for themselves, 
and will easily discern the motives’ for reticence 
in such a narrative. With a certain amount of 
caution and disguise, it is permissible to relate 
incidents in daily life that warrant us in assert- 
ing truth to be stranger than fiction. But with- 
out a certain mystification of facts and circum- 
stances, without a veil, no matter how transpar- 
ent, thrown over personalities and places, no li- 
cense of the kind could naturally be taken by the 
story-teller. He must quit the field of actuali- 
ties, and either build up his stories from the gas- 
samer of his brain, or the less vivid but more 
substantial texture. of recorded history. The 
idealized romance of every-day life touches us 
most of all. 

Some years ago I happened to be left, like a 
forgotten parcel, in a homely little German capi- 
tal familiar to most English tourists. I had 
joined half a dozen acquaintances, who, with slen- 
der knowledge of each other’s tastes and powers 
of endurance, had agreed to make a summer tour 
in company, the programme of which, as might 
be expected, only a part was carried out. Some 
of my. fellow-tourists went one way, some an- 


[ Exeunt. 


other, but on one point all were unanimous: I 


should be picked up in a few weeks for the jour- 
ney home. As it was my first experience of for- 
eign life, and as I had neither a well-furnished 
purse nor the frame of a mountaineer, I preferred 
to stay behind, expecting to be called for, which 
never occurred. In so far as my companions 


’ were concerned, I might have staid in that little 
- city till this day. | 


The Golden Lion, at which I staid, was the fore- 
most..hotel in the place, but as unlike accepted 
notions of a first-rate hotel as it was possible to be. 
The prices were absurdly low. Its twelve o’clock 
ordinary was more like a large family dinner than 
a table d’héte, and unattached wanderers like my- 
self were treated rather as kinsfolk than custom- 
ers by the kindly hostess, Frau Erleb, and her 
husband. I had my place between them atthe 
dinner table, around which gathered al 
English and American tourists, besides daily fre- 
quenters from the south. I was even made wel- 
come into Frau Erleb’s cheerful parlor, and to 
the use of her little Marie’s piano whilst the child 


was at school. I joined my host and hostess in | 


holiday walks and drives, and was escorted by 


them to the opera. By way of | reciprocating fa- 
vors, I gave the little girl English lessons. Al- 


together, by the time I had spent a few months 
there, I felt as much at home at the Golden Lion 
as if I had known the place and people all my 
life: The homely friendliness, perhaps verging 
on familiarity, of these good folk, if occasionally 
distasteful, was of great service. Had there been 
the slightest distance between us, any approach 
to formality on my part, any subservience on 
theirs, an easy intercourse would have been im- 


' possible. By frankly inviting their confidence I 


was enabled to realize German middle-class life as 
few foreigners can ever do; I was put in posses- 
sion of the facts making up the incomparably ro- 
mantic little history I am about to relate. 

My hostess was one of those curious mixtures 
of homeliness and culture found nowhere out 
of Germany. She belonged to the humblest pea- 
sant class by birth and bringing up, yet, owing 
to more favorable circumstances later in life, had 
acquired a love of music and the drama, The 
outward gordidness of her life, therefore, had its 
reverse side, and at the opera or concert-room so 
sincere was her appreciation that it was difficult 
to believe that the rest of the day was spent in 
household drudyvery. 

She was a person of one idea, and IF soon gath- 
ered from her talk and manner of looking at 
things that, like a great many other people, this 
one idea was a romance—a romance with which 
her own jnner existence had nothing’to do. The 
story of her own betrothal and marriage was of 
the most: prosaic kind. There was the kindliest 
friendliness toward the worthy host of the Gold- 
en Lion, an admirable maternal sentiment, but 
no poetry or passion, in her affection for the lit- 
tle Marie. She diligently performed her part as 
spouse, mother, and housewife, and devoutly fol- 
lowed the Lutheran persuasion. But the spirit- 


ual part of her, the glow of inner feeling, the un- | 
speakable something that lifts us out of our- 


selves, and by virtue of which the grossest of us 
are less material than we seem—all these found 
no expression and had no root in the life she led 
from day to day. My good Frau Erleb—and how 
many another !—had her share of the poetic side 
of life vicariously, and it thus wore almost the 
aspect of an esthetic contemplation. Just as 
the portrait of a beautiful face rather than the 
beautiful face itself affords an wsthetic enjoy- 
ment, so it is with that perception of finer and 
lovelier existences which lie outside our own. 
We study them as a picture. 

The landlady of the Golden Lion, by virtue of 
this insight into a sunny world of beauty, sport- 
iveness, and delight, had two selves, the one be- 
longing to her own narrow, coarse-textured lot, 
the other centred in_an airy, fanciful, but,*as we 
shall see, by no means dream-like existence. And 
belonging above all to a secret, therein lay the 
real romance of this dual life. She was the hold- 
er of a secret, the coarse earthen vessel into 
which has fallen some glittering gem ; and some- 
how—I have neyer yet, quite divined why it was 
—that secret she confided to me. 

I have reasoned on the matter many a time, 
and perhaps, all things considered, her confidence, 
thus placed in a stranger and a foreigner, is not 
to be wondered at. We all know well enough 
that secrets never are kept; the burden is inevi- 
tably cast off by the bearer at some time or oth- 
er. In Frau Erleb’s case it had been kept a very 
long time—more than half the span of her exist- 
ence—and there were several reasons why what 
she had never even confided to her husband 
should be disclosed to a foreigner and a stran- 
ger. In the first place, there could be no possi- 
ble blame to expect from a disinterested listener 
like myself. I had nothing whatever to do with 


the circumstances or the personages mixed up in | 


her story, and had no right to make comments. 
Again, to the untravelled mind of my hostess, I 
wore an outlandish look, an air of remoteness, 
that invited confidence. An Englishwoman, an 
insignificant school-teacher desirous of learning 
German, an educated lady, moreover, with whom 
she had contracted a warm sympathy, I seemed 
to her the last person in the world to whom it 
was dangerous to speak out. But, above all, I 
could see that the desire to make a revelation, 
pent up now*for twenty years and more, had 
grown too strong to be checked. Had I not been 
near, some one else would inevitably have become 
the receptacle of her secret. So by little and lit- 
tle the worthy soul unburdened herself, and hav- 
ing thus opened her lips on the long-forbidden 
topic, would hardly close them again. When alone 
with me, mending the house linen, preparing fruit 
for the stew-pan or salad for the table, she would 
laugh, weep, and go into ecstasies over the story 
a dozen times a day. The approach of her hus- 
ba d or little daughter was the signal for an im- 
miiiats change of subject and of manner; the 
interruption over, she would resume the”broken 
thread of her discourse as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The most minute incident, the least lit- 
tle personal detail, having ta.do with her story, 
were related to me again and again, till I seemed 
to have the whole.living reality before me. Frau 


-Erleb, although’ she knew it not, had indeed, 


whilst pouring these unique experiences into the 
ear of a sympathetic listener, built up a glowing 
romance. There was nothing for me to add, lit- 
tle to take away. Never surely wore any episode 
from real life so much the appearance of an airy 
creation springing straight from the brain of a 
story-teller. 

Tue fruit season was at its height in the fruity 
Suabian land, and the opening day of the long 
summer holidays had come, a8 usual, with the 
last bloom on pear and plum. As the cumber- 
some old stage-coach with its yellow-jacketed 
postboys stopped at the door of the Catharine 
School for girls, to pick up some passengers for 
the little village of Stefansburg, a veritable -appa- 
rition of health, jovousness, and beauty appeared 
on the door-step. This was Hilda, the most pro- 


mising pupil of the school, and a girl command- 


ing universal admiration for her sprightly, impe- 
rious ways, startling loveliness, and warm impul- 
sive nature. She was just eighteen, and possess- 
ed the tall vigorous growth of the peasant race, 
and also the indescribable something that pro- 
claimed admixture of gentle blood. Bland and 
slender, she presented the type of German maid- 
en, not only as idealized for us in poetry and fic- 
tion, but as it still adorns the world in daily life. 
These fair-haired, graceful creatures, who too rap- 
idly develop into solid matron, are not at all aft- 
er the patterm of their English or American sis- 
ters. Possessing as much intellect and animal 
spirits as them, they often possess also a greater 
capacity for artistic and sensuous impressions. 
The character of Hilda unmistakably indicated 
itself in the emergency that now overtook her. 
As she stood on the threshold of the school- 
house, peremptorily ordering the disposal of her 
luggage, a peasant lad came running toward her 
in hot haste bearing a crumpled letter. Hold- 
ing forth the missive, he stood by, breathless 
and speechless, wiping the big drops of sweat 
from his forehead. : 
What Hilda read, with her pretty brows knit 
and her lips pursed up, was this: 


“My Hitpa” (ran theill-penned, ill-spelled note), 
Thou must not return home as yet. Take the 
stage-coach to thy aunt Katchin instead. Thy 
foster-sister, the Countess Hildegarde, was brought 
home ill of a fever last night, without a word of 
warning, and there is risk for thee. | 

“ Thy loving GRANDMOTHER,” 


The young lady having read the paper, now 
coolly tore it into a dozen fragments and scatter- 
ed them to the winds. | 

“Take thy place on the coach, and leave my 
trunks alone,” she said to the astonished lad, who 
had .begun hastily to haul down her boxes. 


“Thou art going to Stefansburg, and soam I.” 


The boy stared at her without feeling quite 
sure of the safest line of action before him. If 
it seemed impossible to disobey his mistress the 
Frau Anna, it seemed more than impossible to 
disobey the Fraulein Hilda, as the Hilda of for- 
mer days was now called. 

“Take thy seat, I say,” she repeated, using the 
thee and thou of colloquial usage in these parts. 
“Art thou hungry? There is time to eat and 
drink before we start.” \ 

“T have my victuals with me, brg J will go in 
and get a mug of. beer,” replied the lad. “ Did 
you understand the letter, Fraulein Hilda?” he 
ventured to ask. 

“ Perfectly,” was the young lady’s reply. “My 
grandmother had her reasons for wishing me to 


‘stay; I have own for wishing to go. Now 
Aa f 


make haste etch thy mug of beer.” 


He went in-doors,. Hilda musing thus as her. 


glance fell on the little bits of torn paper lying 
about the wheels of tht stage-coach : 

“That I must stay away, forsooth, because my 
darling Hildegarde is illof a fever! It is my duty 
to nurse her, whatever be the matter, and it will 
help her to get well to see her foster-sister again,” 

Throughout that long journey the girl’s mind, 
far from being disturbed by the probable conse- 
quences of her prompt decision, was in a state of 
positive exhilaration. Shé chuckled over the sur- 
prise in store for her grandmother, and Grettel 
the dairy-maid. With the natural audacity of 
youth, in her case counterbalanced by largeness 


of heart, she saw herself called upon to take the 


initiative for many reasons. Her. grandmother, 
she argued, was old, and could take no account 
of the march of progress. ‘She forgets,” reason- 
ed Hilda, “‘ that in these days people are taught to 
destroy contagion instead of running away from it. 
She forgets, too, what my education has been, and 
how it will here stand me in good stead.” 

**T am the very person,” further reasoned the 
young lady, “‘now needed at home. Here is just 
the opportunity I have longed for to prove my 
affection to Hildegarde, and also to renew the in- 
tercourse of old happy days. My little princess! 
my darling!” 

She also reflected that now, if ever, was the 
time for demonstrating to her grandmother and 


the benighted village folk generally that the value © 


of a first-rate education did not consist in book- 
learning and the ornamental branches of know- 
ledge only; they would see that education, when 
worthy of the name, inculcated the higher moral 
qualities also, such as self-sacrifice, collected- 
ness, and the power of discerning right from 
wrong under conflicting circumstances. Mean- 
time the heavily laden old vehicle crawled now 
up hill, now down hill, now between long stretch- 
es of orchard fragrant with mellow fruit, the 
heavily laden apple and plum branches sometimes 
intercepting its way, or by sloping vineyards and 
fields of corn and maize, all glowing in the brill- 


iant September sunshine. Not by any means ro- 


mantic, not even picturesque, is this South Ger- 
man landscape, but teeming with the fruits of the 
earth, and rich in the homelier of Nature’s gifts. 
On such a September day the scene positively 
dazzles with the ‘brilliance and variety of color, 
the purples, violets, crimsons, and orange of clus- 
tered fruit, the intensity of green below and blue 
above, pure sky bending over sweeps of verdure. 

The bright eyes of Fraulein Hilda, however, 


‘were not occupied with the familiar sights and 


sounds on either side. As far as she was con- 
cerned, the day might have been one of cloud and 


fog, and the surrounding country bare as a desert.| 


She was entirely absorbed in the thought of her 
seeur de lait (foster-sister), her namesake, whom 
she loved better than anything in the world. 
Perhaps Hilda’s imagination had more to do with 
this idolatry than she was at all aware of. The 
=~ existence from earliest childhood had been 
ar too narrow for her energies and capacities, 
especially of the understanding. She wanted a 


wider field for action, a more extended scope of 


observation—above all, a superior social position. 
[ro pe continvED.] 
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“NEAR NONQUITT.”—By R. Girrorp. 


WATER-COLORS AND ETCHINGS. - 
One of the most interesting artists we have is Mr. F.S. 
Cuvrcn, whose charming water-color drawing of ‘ Temp- 
tation” has been engraved for Harper’s WEEKLY by per- 
mission of the owner, Mr. Lawson VALENTINE. It is one 
of the most attractive pictures in the present Water-color 
Exhibition, and as engraved is seen in a new frame-work 
of Mr. Cuurcn’s design, which is quite effective, and 
wholly characteristic of the artist. 
The charm of Mr. Cuvrcn’s work lies in its individuali- 
ty, in its unconventional grace, and in what it discloses 
- of a wholesome imagination and a really poetic fancy. 
There is no affectation in his methods or in his ideas. 
He applies himself with sincerity and directness, and in 
everything that he does there is a distinct and completed 
‘ purpose. Mr. Cucrcu has worked his own evolution, and 
whatever he has attained has been reached by wholly 
independent means. He has studied in no schools, fol- 
lowed no masters, and adopted no theories. He has had 
no time for the formalities of art-education. He has 
taught himself, and has developed his own artistic en- 


dowments in his own.way. He is thoroughly native and © 


_ American, loyal to his disposition, full of earnest belief 
in his work, absolutely truthful in it all, and so modest 
and diffident of himself that he will never be persuaded 
that what he has done has been a credit to himself and 
his country. “A number of Mr. Cucrcn’s etchings; in- 
cluding that of his water-color of “\The Witch’s Daugh- 
ter,”” now in the Academy Exhibition, and another, which 


is engraved in this number, have been published in /’ Art, © 


accompanied by most appreciative and encouraging arti- 
cles from the pen of the well-known art critic, Mr. Pav. 
Leror. Mr. Cuckcn deserves it all. He is a unique 

‘figure in the growing school of American art, and too 
valuable a member of it not to be always well kept in 
view. 

The art of etching is some four hundred years old, but 
its development as a branch of the fine arts in this coun- 
try is comparatively recent. For many years there have 
been isolated cases of artists who worked in a desultory 

fashion in agua-fortis, but-none of them attained any fol- 
lowing, or made much impression with his work. As the 
‘number of artists who were led little by little to take up 

‘etching increased, they naturally fell in contact with each 
other, and the New York Etching Club ensued. 

Under the auspices of that modest association a cer- 
tain interest in the art was awakened, and the amount of 
work produced was such that a corner of a gallery was 
borrowed now and then of the annual exhibitions for the 


wile 
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‘HOME NO LONGER.”—By J. M. FALOONER, 


purpose of showing off a dozen or two of plates, and 
affording an occasion for comparison of results and in- 
struction. This year, however, marks an entirely new era 
in| the history of the art of agua-fortis in America. The 
Etching Club has marched at a single stride from one 
panel of proofs to the occupation of two entire galleries 
in the National Academy; and there is no part of the 
Water-color Society’s Exhibition that is more interesting, 

instructive, and significant than the three hundred exam. 
ples of etchings shown by the Etching Club. In respect. 
of subject, of general treatment, of imaginative force, and 
of technical elegance of execution, the American work 
compares most favorably with that of the French school. 
It is an important contribution to our annual records of 
progress as discerned in our exhibitions, and it is peculiar- 
ly significant of the growth and energy of the art-impulse 
among us. 

Among the best etchings exhibited will be found the 
work of artists whose names have heretofore been un- 
heard even by those most familiar with our world of art. 
New men, as in the water-color school, are rapidly coming 
to the front, and introducing themselves by work of no 
un¢ertain kind, and that there should be so many of them 
is a further and convincing evidence of the great activity 
now prevailing in all branches of art. , 

Mr. Cuaries H. Piatt, whose “ Fishing-Boats at Mar- 
a, we reproduce below, is one of the youn of 
the hew mep, and has glready done some admirable Wark. 
His plates are treated with great boldness ané@ much cer- 
tainty of method, and his subjects chosen with an unusual 
sense of their fitness and adaptability to the meahs em- 
ployed. Mr. Piarr exhibits a number of etchings, nearly 
all of which are the product of a summer tour in Maine 
and the Eastern provinces. ane 

Other etchings that are worth attentive study are those 
of R. S. Girrorp, Henry Farrer, STEPHEN Parrisn, J. 


PENNELL, J. M: Fatconer, J.C. Nicot, Tuomas Moray, Mrs. 


M. N. Moran, Peter Moray, Dr. L. M. Yair, Freperick 

DIELMAN, to say nothing of the contributed examples of 

Wuistier, Seymour HapeEn, and some excellent proofs of 

a ag of the father of the art of etching, REMBRANDT 
imself. 


HENRY W. BELLOWS, 


Dr. BELLows, who died on the 30th of J anuary, was of 
an ancient New England family, and was born in Boston, 
June 11,1814. His father was a merchant, and at one 


. time was possessed of considerable wealth. Four of his 


school years were spent at Round Hill, Northampton, where 
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he ha 
istorian, for his teachers. In 1828 

and was noted, as a 
collegian, for his proficiency in study. After grad- 
uating he entered the Harvard Divinity School, 
left for the to it again, 
‘ile completing his theological course maintain- 

bat by teaching, He tried the South a 
second time,-but disliking slavery, returned home. 
He had, however, proved himself in the Southern 
cities to be a popular and successful preacher. 
In 1838 he was ordained pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church of this city. In 
this position he remained forty-four years, grow- 
ine continually in influence and the esteem of 
his fellow-citizens, as a man of worth, of public 
spirit, and large-hearted philanthropy. His con- 
recation worshipped, when he was ordained, in 

Chambers Street, afterward in Broadway, and 
finally settled in its present home at the corner 


he entere 


of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. Asa 


public speaker Dr. Be.tows had great readiness 
of utterance. “His extemporaneous discourse was 
a stream of pure, lucid English ; his written style 
“had the same charm of lucidity. In 1846 he took 
part in founding the Christian Inquirer, a Uni- 
tarian paper published in this city; he was also 


‘editor for some years of the Liberal Christian, 


and a frequent contributor to the Christian Ex- 
aniner. His editorial discussions were always 
marked by candor and perfect courtesy. He 
would criticise Unitarianism and orthodoxy with 
an equally impartial pen. In many respects he 
fullowed his sympathies more than his logic, and 
this disposition brought him into harmony with 
men who did not at all share his doctrinal be- 
liefs. His published works relate principally to 
living questions of our own day. Some of them 


are, The Treatment of Social Diseases, Restate. 


ments of Christian Doctrine, and a book of trav- 
els, The Old World in its New Face. 

When the war with the South broke out, Dr. 
Be.Lows entered upon a series of philanthropic 
activities which will perhaps constitute his best 
title to fame. He organized the Sanitary Com- 
mission, and was its first and only President. 
What the Sanitary Commission did, in what man- 
ifold ways it watched over the comfort of the 
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KIND RELATIONS.” 
J. B. “I have sunk a great deal of Money in these Vessels.” 
Covsmx Co:vmaia. “ Yes; and now they are likely to sink, too.” 
ie 


the late Dr. and Groraz Ban- 


“THE BRITISHNAVY AS IT 13, 
te 


“WOES. Nant Wee BE. 


Union soldiers—supplying medicines, clothes, am- 
bulances, and watchful care, establishing hospi- 
tals in the field and at permanent stations, bring- 
ing sick soldiers home in hospital cars and trains, 
applying whatever skill science and benevolence 


| could devise for mitigating the horrors of war— 
can only be fully told in the history of those 


eventful years.. The Commission distributed for 
the service of the army $15,000,000 in supplies 
and $3,000,000 in money. More than this, it set 
an example of philanthropy which has been cop- 
ied in Europe ; it has prompted and will continue 
to prompt measures for reducing to a lower pvint 


the sufferings which always follow in the train 


of war. 


HEBREW EXODUS FROM 
RUSSIA. 
‘Tr is a pity that the Guigrente from Russia to 


“our country should be, exiles—first Mennonites, 


and then Jews. The heavy hand of the Czar 
rests with equal impartiality upon the follower of 
Jesus, if he be not Orthodox, and the follower of 
Mosss, without ifs or conditions. The sights to 
be witnessed in lower Broadway and Castle Gar- 
den just now are new and strange. Long pro- 
cessions of Jews daily file out of the Garden 
gates, clad in fur-tipped. coats, and speaking @ 
language foreign to our American ears. Mr. 


Jackson, Superintendent of Castle Garden, says: - 


“These people are coming in on us by the thou- 
sands; the German steamer Gellert on her last 
trip brought three hundred; and the news has 
reached us that fourteen hundred are now at 
Hamburg waiting passage. There are already 
three hundred on Ward’s Island who have no 
prospect of immediate employment, and must be 
cared for.” 
forty are women, sixty children, and fifty profes- 
sional men and students who know nothing of 
manual labor. Some of the Jews have already 
found transportation to the West; the exiles are 
farmers, traders, shop-keepers, and will, with a 
little aid just now, when aid-is most needed, soon 
become self-supporting. 
The story of the Russian persecution of the 


Of the number on Ward’s Island, - 
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THE LATE DR. BELLOWS.—Puorocraruev sy Rooxwoop, 
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Jews, as told by a correspondent of the London 


Times, equals in atrocity the Turkish oppression 
in Bulgaria. From Easter, 1881, to the close of 
the year, the Jewish population of Southern Rus- 
sia has been subjected to every conceivable out- 
rage. The anti-Semitic outbreak in Germany has 


been the inspiration of the rioters, and the apa-— 


thy of the government their encouragement. At 
Elizabetbgrad, April 27 to 29, five hundred houses 
and one hundred shops were destroyed, whole 
streets being razed tothe ground. Says this cor- 
respondent: ‘“‘ Meanwhile the military had been 
called out, but only to act at first as spectators, 
and afterward as active participators. One sec- 
tion of the mob, formed of rioters and soldiers, 
broke into the dwelling of an old man named 
Peikorr, and on his attempting to save his 
daughter from a fate worse than death, threw 
him down from the roof.” In Kiev, where there 
is a population of twenty thousand Jews, it was 
proclaimed that the Czar had given the Orthodox 
all Jewish property, and no effort was made by 
the authorities to contradict this falsehood. The 
day chosen for the attack was announced in ad- 


_ vance; the Governor of the city being appealed 


to for protection, answered that he would “ not 
trouble his soldiers for a pack of Jews.’” The 
Same outrages on women, children, and property 
were enacted here as in Elizabethgrad, and were 
not suppressed till two thousand Jews were left 
homeless. It is to be said to the credit of the 
citizens of Kiev that they tried in some measure 
to repair the damage done by the mob, and to re- 
lieve the destitute Jewish families. 

This contagion of violence spread all through 
Southern Russia, which‘ has a Jewish population 
of between two and three millions. By Christ- 
mas it had reached -Warsaw, where three hun- 
dred houses and six hundred shops-were pillaged. 
The behavior of the police at Warsaw, says the 
Times correspondent, “who only interfered to 
prevent the Jews from protecting themselves, 
exactly tallies with their behavior elsewhere. 
And finally, the attempts that were made by tele- 
graph officials and others to prevent the true 
state of the case from reaching the rest of Eu- 
rope may serve to account for the extraordinary 


fact that the enormities of the past nine months — 


have only found the faintest echo in the press 
It seems to us plain Americans that the first 
duty of a government is to protect property 
and life. The misconduct of the Jews is al- 
leged to be that “in the last twenty vears they 
have gradually possessed themselves of not only 
every trade and business in all its branches, 
but also of" great part of the land by buying 
or farming. With few exceptions, they have, 
as a body, devoted their attention, not to en-: 
riching or benefiting the country, but to de- 
frauding by their wiles its inhabitants, and es- 
pecially its poor inhabitants.” Supposing, this 
charge tobe true, the proper punishment of 
fraud is not murder, nor pillage, nor arson. 
proclamation of General Ianarizrr is a confession 


of sympathy with the rioters which amounts to 


complicity. Russia asks for the moral support 
of Europe in dealing with the abominable Turk ; 
but how much does Turkish exceed Russian fe- 
rocity? In over one hundred and sixty towns 
and villages riots and murders are known to have 
occurred, about one hundred thousand Jewish 
families have been reduced to poverty, and the 
value of the property destroyed has been esti- 
mated at eighty million dollars. If Russia hay 


any regaed ‘or the public opinion of Christendom, 
she will do justice to her Jewish population. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


VOLUME XXVL, No. 1819, 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A proressor of music in Philadelphia proposes 
to overcome the difficulty which nearly all pia- 
nists find in raising the third finger, by cutting a 
One of his assistants has 
volunteered to submit to the operation. Mean- 
while a Philadelphia musician writes to a paper 


_ of that city, saying that the cord of his third fin- 


ger was accidentally cut in the manner pro 


and the finger works no better than it did before. 


Quong Kee, a banker in North San Juan, Cali- 
fornia, has been picking up ideas from observa- 
tions in the Occident. His depositors lose only 
about five thousand dollars. It is suspected that 
he is on his way to the Flowery Kingdom. 


A gold brick, weighed on the gold-scales in the 
“leading stores” of San Francisco, varied all the 


* way from five pounds four ounces to five pounds 


ance of 


nine ounces.. This may explain why it is not 
thought worth while to use cent pieces in that 


city. 


It is understood that there was considerable 
curiosity in Boston to know whether there were 
cries of “ Author! author!” at the first perform- 
(Edipus Tyrannus in New York. — 


When, in Scranton, Pennsylvania, the other 
day, a young man went to be married, he found a 
rival standing before the minister with the bride. 
The young woman’s father, with admirable tact, 
said to him, “ Here are my other three daughters ; 
take your pick.” Not to be outdone in effort to 
have everything pass off pleasantly, the young 
man chose one of the three, and there was a dou- 
ble wedding. | 


_ “Dime sociables” are taking the place of do- | 


nation parties in Massachusetts, and are very 
popular-with ministers’ wives, who say that they 
are almost sure to get money enough to pay for 
the breakage of dishes incidental to the feeding 
of so large a company. | 


Mr. Oscar WitpeE (drawling). “You have no 
ruins, no natural curiosities, in this country.” 

Mrs. Senator Penpieton. ““No; but our ruins 
will soon enough, and we ¢nport our curi- 
osities,” 


- There are eight Irishmen in Congress, five 


. Englishmen, four Scotchmen, and three Ger- 


mans, 


The residents of a Canadian village are to be 
commended for-their Gaution in dealing with 
ghost stories. They claim to have a ghost that 
has been seen by many reputable villagers, but 
always “standing motionless, and distant about 
an acre.” 
lineal measurement, a wide margin for possible 


error is reserved; for an acre, if cut narrow | 


enough, would extend so far in length that al- 
most anything might be taken for a ghost by a 
credulous person at the opposite end. 


The Orientals are taking so kindly to the Amer- 
ican divertisement of draw-poker that their rulers 
are thinking how they can make laws to restrain 
them. It will be interesting to note which are 
the more efficacious, the Mongolian laws against 
poker-playing or the American against opium- 
smoking, 


Some new fire-engines of remarkable power 
have recently been bought by the city of Paris, 
and the newspapers had much to say about their 
efficacy. An alarm was sent out from the 
Champs Elysées one day, and the one engine that 


‘responded got to work just an hour after it ar- 


rived on the spot. 


A Boston man was willing to give a tramp ten 


cents, but he could find in his pocket nothing 


smaller than a silver dollar. “ Never mind,” said 


- the tramp, “I can change it;” and he counted 


out ninety cents from a handful of silver which 
he took from his pocket. A newspaper of that 
city calls attention to this incident as an illus- 
tration of how history repeats itself, or fact or 
fiction reproduces itself, or the one the other, 
whichever it may best illustrate. Scott, in one of 
the * Waverley Novels,” tells how a country gen- 
tleman met Andrew Gemmells, and said he would 
give him sixpence if he had any silver about him ; 
whereupon the veteran mendicant replied, “I can 


. give you change for a note, laird.” 


& 


An English writer describes America as a coun- 
try where a man’s statement is not worth two 


- cents unless backed up by an offer to bet ten 


dollars, 


A Chinese theatrical troupe is playing success- 
fully in the Pacific States. The actors never lose 
their cues. 


A certain amount of complaint on the part of 
the public seems necessary in order that the ele- 
vated railway employés may be kept somewhere 
near the.line between their habitual incivility and 
the insolence to which they are prone. A dispo- 
sition is shown by the management to have the 
trainmen treat the public as patrons should be 
treated, and when reputable persons find time to 
go to the managers with complaints, the offend. 
ers are called to account. But these conductors 
and brakemen so soon forget the lessons thus 


* taught them that frequent repetition is necessa- 


ry. An English writer has gravely said that the 
dignitaries in the United States are not the men 
of position and wealth, but the railway couduct- 
ors and hotel clerks. While this has come to 
be acknowledged as in a certain sense true, the 
residents of this city are not ready to regard as 


among such dignitaries the several hundred men | 


Thus, by making the acre the unit of 


employed on the platforms of the elevated rail- 
ways, and to suffer contemptuous treatment from 
them several times a day. It is probable that 
the original “ step lively” fiend has long since met 


- gome horrible fate, but he has a few hundred im- 


itators still on the trains, and day after day these 
brass-bound bullies scowl upon ladies and gentle- 
men entering or quitting the cars as fast as they 
can conveniently, and demand that they shall 
“step lively.” In some small towns the conduct- 
ors of horse-cars are as insolent as are the ele- 
vated-railway conductors and brakemen in New 
York; but in this city the street car employés 
have been taught to be civil; and when the ele- 
vated railways are as old in New York as the 
surface roads now are, the managers of the ele- 
vated roads will have learned the necessity of 
enforcing civility on the part ofall their em- 
ployés who come in contact with their patrons. 
A scene which has no counterpart is that made 
by a brisk snow-storm in a big city. The streets 
at no other time present such a lively spectacle 
to the eye, nor yield so many sounds that catch 
the ear. There is bustle in everything, from side- 
walk to sidewalk. The shouts and laughter of 
snow-sprinkled children, the yelling of teamsters 
to their heavily burdened horses, the clatter and 
ringing of snow-shovels on the sidewalks, the 
warningwhirr of the heavy six-horse sweepers that 
whirl the snow from the street railway tracks— 
these and many other sounds characteristic of the 
event make a snow-storm in a big and busy city 
something to interest everybody, and especially 
those who recall the silence that accompanies a 
heavy snow-fall in the country. For sucha spec- 
tacle New-Yorkers had to wait this year almost 
till the beginning of February. . 


A LETTER AND ITS SEQUEL. 

Tue following letter and its sequel are volun- 
tary expressions of opinion concerning a subject 
of especial interest to every reader of this paper. 
The letter is from Commander Coghlan, now in 
California, and the sequel from John Carr Moody, 
Esq., of the same-State, and are eminently worthy 
of careful perusal and serious consideration.. ° 


THE LETTER. 


U. 8. Navy Yarp, Mare Isianp, 
December 16, 1881. 


Sirs,—An enforced residence of two years in 
this abominable climate df California made me 
the subject of most painful attacks of rheuma- 
tism, during which I was totally unable to perform 
the arduous duties of my office. Consultation 
upon my case by eminent naval and other sur- 
geons failed to afford me the slightest relief, and 
my distress was much aggravated by the fact 
that my physical disability would result, under 
the law, in my retirement from active service, on 
the eve of my promotion to the grade of Com- 
mander, At this period Dr. Hoyle, a friend of 
mine, recommended to me St. Jacobs Oil, the 
happy result of the use of which has constrained 
me, in my deep gratitude, to hereby acknowledge 
the complete and wonderful cure it has wrought 
in my case. I am sincerely yours, 


J. B. Coguian, U.S. N. 


THE SEQUEL. 


No. 5 Law Bottnine, 
Satona County, Cat., 
January 13, 1882, 

Gentlemen,—The publication in the Army and 
Navy Journal, of a commendatory notice of St. 
Jacobs Oil, from the pen of my old and valued. 
friend, Captain Coghlan of the Navy, now on 
duty here, reminds me of an unfulfilled task, 
which it is a pleasure for me to complete. A 
sufferer for seven years from a cruel joint trouble, 
pronounced by some practitioners, gout, and by 


others, rheumatism, but distressingly painful un- | 


der any name—I was slowly making my way, 
with my crutch, to the-court-room, when I was 


accosted by Captain Coghlan, who kindly gave 


me his arm. He furnished me with an account 
of how his well-known sufferings were alleviated 
by the use of the Oil, and with his usual per- 
sistent energy insisted on sending me some which 


he had. -Doubtingly enough, I applied it accord- . 


ing to directions, and the relief within a reason- 
able time was such as to make me almost disre- 
gard the evidence of my own senses. When 
one has been plagued so long—grown gray with 
pain—and exhausted purse, patience, and phar- 
macy in.seeking relief, incredulity is reasonably 
prominent—and blamelessly so. But after con- 
tinuous use of the remedy, I am constrained to 


. Say, with especial reference to its therapeutic 


value, “‘post hoc, ergo propter hoc”—and to con- 
gratulate myself and my family specially, and the 
human race generally. . With great relief, I am, 


geutlemen, Yéurs thankfully, 
Jno. Carr -Moopy, 
—[Adv.] Counsellor-at-Law. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN CONVALESCENCE. 


I nave prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in the 
convalesc ng etage of typho-malarial fever, and, when- 
ever an acid is indicated, nothing has been found 


to it. J. H. Wiis0n, M.D. 
lymouth, Ind.—{Adv.] 


AGNES BOOTH, 


Messrs. Riker & Son: Park Theatre. 

I find your American Face Powder very satis- 
factory in every respect. Yours truly, AGNES 
Booru.—[ Adv. 


THE CHEMICAL CHANGES EFFECTED 
In preparing Anglo-Swiss Milk-Food for children and 
invalids render it eusy of digestion.—[Adev.) 


Taroat Diseases often commence with a Cold, 
Cough, or unusual exertion of the voice. These v 


incipient symptoms are allayed by the use of 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” which if neglected 
often result in a chronic trouble of the Throat. 


Adv. ] 


Tue importations of Pommery ‘‘Sec” for the past 


three years.are as follows 


Aneostura Bitrers are the best remedy for remov- 
ing indigestion and all diseases an the di- 
gestiveorgans. Beware of counterfeits. k your 
cer or druggist for the genuinearticle, manufact by 
Dr. J. G. B. & Sons.—[{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


' Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, * 


Baxine Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


ACCEPT NO OTHER! 
But be sure you receive the original and only true 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


For the PIANO-FORTE, 


The most successful instruction book ever published, 
and, although it has been before the public for nearly 
a quarter of a century, during which time more than a 
third of a million copies have been sold; it shows no 
signs of losing its hold as a public favorite. Itis a 
book without errors, having been reg: times revised, 
and is conceded to be most complete, thoroughly prac- 
tical and progressive ($38.25). 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Established 1834. 


CHAMPAGNE, 


THIS WINE : 
Is acknowledgtd by judges to be the best 
cuvée now in existence. It is selected by 
the Czar, and is largely comsumed by the 
nobility of Russia, who are known to be 
connoisseurs of champagne. x 


BY the late Rev. Dp Balows 


THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE: In- 
pressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By Henry 
W. Bettows. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


_ Dr. Bellows’s sketches are rapid, spirited, instrne- 


tive, and interesting. He observes quickly and keen- 
ly, and sees a great deal more than most people. A 
strong flavor of his own individuality is everywhere 
apparent. American Preabyterian and T. 

Revie 


w. 

One of the most readable books of travel we have 
come across for some time.—Saturday Review, London. 

There is such wide-awake observation of people, 
scenery, art, education, manners, charitable institu- 
tions, cuisine, national character, &c., as quick wit 
behind restless eye can make in a hasty transit—the 
whole being enlivened with bits of history and de- 
scriptions of sermons heard, the style genial and ful) 
of points.—Boston Advertiser. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tW™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


WHat SHALL WE ACT ?—A list of over 

one thonsand Plays to select from will be sent 

free to all applicants. nd your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


K BEF zou bird-in health and song by using 
SINGER’S PATENT. GRAVEL PAPER. 
Sold by all druggists and bird 
per packige, Ory, 5S2 Hudson Street, N. Y¥. 


| 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


**By a thorongh knowledge of the natu 

which govern the o nations of digestion ~y 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beve 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point.. We ma 
ts) with pure & pro no 

ade simply wit g water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g-1b. and Ib.) labeled. * 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
For Breakfast, 
Dinner and Tea, 


FOR 
Sickness and Health, 


Baker's Chocolate, 


Those people who, like Sweden. 
borg, are apt to see visions “after 
coffee,””’ and to whom tea is as 


stimulating as cham cannot 
do better hon to choco- 
late atsupper. Itis not only nutri- 


tious, but so far from a nerve 
, Stimulant it quiets and soothes, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS. 


UNION SQUARE. 
SHERRIES, Pale, Dry, Fruity, &c., &c. 
HOCKS, Burgundies, Clarets, Sauternes, &c., &c. 
CHAMPAGNES, Dry or Fruity, Esteemed Varieties, 
COGNACS, in Demijohns and Bottles. 
GIN, Holland imported in Jugs. “eh 
MARMALADE, Jams, &c. Jas. Keiller & Son, Dundee. 
FRUITS GLACES,*also Preserves, Prunes without 


. Stones. _ 
BISCUITS, Alberts and Waters, Middlemase, Edinburgh. 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
| Children’s Complaints. 


TAMA 


Send $1, $2, or $5 

for a retail box by ex- 

ress of the best Candies 

n America, put up ele- 

and strictly pure. 
ddreses 


BY THE LATE DR. N. DAVIS. 


CARTHAGE AND HER REMAINS: being an 


Account of the Excavations and Researches 
on the Site of the Phenician Metropolis, in 
Africa and other Adjacent Places. Conducted 
under the Auspices of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. By Dr. N. Davis, F.R.G.S. Profusely 
Illustrated with Maps, Woodcuts, Chromo- 
Lithographs, &. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00; Half- 
Calf, $6 25. 


The narrative of the laborious but succeseful exca- 
vations by means of which Dr. Davis has enriched his 
country and its literature with specimens and positive. 
information concerning the city of Dido, contains 
much to interest the student of antiquity. * * * The 
most interesting portion of the work is devoted to the 
investigation of the Inscriptions on Votive Tablets, 
&c.—London Morning Post. 

Dr. Davis had ,to submit to many disappointments, 
to endure:gmany personal hardships, but, in all, his 
courage, tact, and constancy never failed him. He has 
enriched our museum with more than one hundred 


‘Phenician inscriptions, and thrown light on the to- 


pography of Carthage. Dr. Davis's name will be 
quoted, for ages to come, in every discussion abeut 
Carthage.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
_ United States, on receipt of the price. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
JPy. A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 


N N E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
aris,’ 
Sold by all Chemists” 


GRILLON 


75 cents the box. 


66 OKER’S BITTERS,* THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 


unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
uarts and Pints). L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and ag 78 John St., 
P.O. Box 1029. 


Suitable for presents. Refere'to al Chicago. 
GUNTHER, Goatestoner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


of Gold and Silver Orea, Petrifaction Hi 
&c., Arizona, Mexico, California, 
evada, and Montana, will be sent to any addrese on re- 
ceipt of $3. F. R. Remely & Co.,Butte,Montana. Box 92. 


ESTERN CURIOSITIES.—50 factions, Crystallized 
8, 
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FEBRUARY 11, 1883. 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Wareroonss Steinway Hall, New York. 
THE 3 


FAMILY 


‘ 


(1729-1847). 


FROM 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS. 
By SEBASTIAN HENSEL. 


WITH EIGHT PORTRAITS |. 


FROM DRAWINGS BY WILHELM HENSEL. 


TRANSLATED BY CARL KLINGEMANN 


AND AN AMERICAN CQLLABORATOR. 
With ‘a Notice by George Grove, Esq., D.C. L. 
Two vols., Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


The central feature of the book is Felix Mendels- 


- gohn’s Letters—a large proportion of which are new. 


They are gentle, tender, winning, and witty, and the 
personality they reveal is a very charming one. So 
also as to his father, mother, and sisters—they were 
all most agreeable people. The effect of the work is 
to place the reader in the centre of a most delightful 
family group, and to admit him to their intimate con- 
fidence.— Boston Journal. 

The charm of the work is not intellectual, but per- 
sonal, in the characters it brings the reader in con- 
nection with, in the noble and lofty sentiment that 


pervades it, in the intrinsic fascination of the realm 


of art, literature, and music, to which it belongs.— 
Evangelist, N. Y. 
One here euters the coteries and salons of French 


_ and German society, and catches something more 


_ 12 


$88 


than a glimpse of that volcanic period in European 
thonght and politics which threw so many extraordi- 
nary characters to the surface. No recent publication 
is of greater literary interest.—Christian Advocate, 

This record of the Mendelssohns, in the glimpse it 
affords of the art life in which they dwelt, in the ten- 
derly and delicately painted pictures it gives of this 
witty, gifted, and virtuous family, is one of the most 
fascinating bits of personal history the age has fur- 
nished.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

A readable book, affording a glimpse into the inner 
life of a talented and remarkable. family, in which the 


culture of literature and the arts was made to keep 


pace with the pursuit of wealth.—Critic, N. Y. 

No one can peruse the letters of Mendelssohn with- 
without being impressed with the nobility, goodness, 
tenderness, and delicacy of feeling which characterized 
the great composer.—Providence Press. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ge Sent by mail to any part of the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of five doilars. 


. MRS. THOMPSON’S Celebrated 
_ patent “WAVE.” The un lel 

7 We ed success of this charming addition to 
9 a lady’s toilet, is due to their con- 
comfort, and the de- 


wave. They have no wig- 
able in all other waves and crimps. 
crimpi Ve and the danger of ruining the hair. 
86 to ei (blonde and gray extra).Sent C. O. D. with priv- 
exchanging. To be had only of Mra. C. Theompeon.- 
East 14th St.,N. Y. Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. No agents. 


MPORTED ART TILES. 


HEARTHS AND MANTEL FACINGS of every de- 
scription. BATH-ROOM DECORATIONS a specialty. 
MOSAICS and of, Flooring ‘Tiles, 
BRIC-A-BRAC in Tiles, Ceramics, &c, 

EDWARD BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., opposite Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Your Owns: 

by printed instructions. Send 2 
create ELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 

- White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
2. domare 


18 other sizes. For business, pleas- 
stamps for Catalogue of Pr 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 2%, $10.00 
per 100. 
tablished 1855. 


ure, old or young. Everything easy 

», Cards, &c., to the factory. 

COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 
.00 set 


| $777 A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 


Address P. O. VICKERY, Angusta, Me. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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they wants the drawings before Saturday.” 


UNSEASONABLE. 
PosuisHer’s Boy (to Chilly Artist). “Here’s the manuscript for that ’ere Tropical Story, and 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO 


Large and Attractive Sale 
INDIA 
CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS 


AT RETAIL 


of 


We invite the attention of our Custom- 
ers and the Public to this exposition, 
which is the most extensive and important 
purchase (FROM THE RECENT LON- 
DON AUCTION SALE) ever made for 
this Market, and presents the finest col- 
lection of New and desirable Shawls 
at fully ONE-HALF -OF FORMER 
PRICES, affording opportunities-hitherto 
unknown. 


Broadway, corner { 9th St, 
NEW YORK. 


SSIAN WHITE 


st in cultivation. 100 bu. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART-' 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to b- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


: qT R 0 P FIFTH SEASON. 
for 


The most enjoyable and 
economical 
al Is first-class 
Ta Hote -¢ i 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hatt, Bostom 


Fine White W Cards, Name 
() in ript Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
postpa 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$5 to $20 


GEO. I. BEED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
PATENTS 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
@ success and a boon for which nations should 
feel teful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
pce Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States. 
-» 43 Mark 


only), C. DAVID & 
ne, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


Will be mailed rugs to all applicants, and to customers without 
ordering it. It contains five colored plates, 


about and ful! descriptions, and 
lanting varieties of Vegetable Flow 
Frais Trees, ete, 


& CO., Detroit, 


Per Wear: 


“HARPER'S MAGAZINE.) $4 00 
The THREE above publications............. ---10 00 
Any TWO above 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE........ si 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE f 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers). -10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United Statea 
or Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
‘Harper’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrxse & Broruens, 


a@- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Interest Table, Calen- 

dar,ete. Sent toany address 

on receipt of two 8-Cent 

Stampa. Address, CHARLES E. HPrgs, 48 N. Del. Ave. Phila. 
GENTS WANTED to Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Rectrz 


Book. Selis at sight. You double yourmoney. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A week to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 
RIDEOUT & CO., Sr., N. 


F. B. BROCK, Solicitor of Patents, 
A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 


615 7th Street, Washington, D.C. 
$72 Outfit free. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 


$6 6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


free. Address H. Hatterr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


We have 


| 
the Gages,” 
application 


T G 
the best kinds for Fruit 
oughly test the quality o + 
America, covering upwards of four acres, sviid in glass, employing au average of 


== PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
REE 


advantages as Seedsmen of which we wish to tell the 
ARDENERS AND FLORISTS, gives us suc 
Flower or Vegetable — (w 
all Seeds and Plants. Our 


f 


- gg Cortlandt Street, New York. 


ublic. Thirty years experienceas PRACTICAL 
knowledge as to enable us to jedige not onl 

hether for Private or Commercial Ga 
reenhouses and Frames in Jersey City, are the larges 


what are 
ening), but alsoto ther- 
tin 


seventy men throughout the year. 


NEW 


L 
GREAT stucure AND THOSE WHO 
ACHIEVED THEM. By Henzx With 


Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IL 
THE FOUR MACNICOLS. By Witt Brack, 
Author of “*A Priucess of Thule,” ** Sunrise,” &c. 
Iliustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 60. 


Ill. 

METAPHYSICS. A Study in First Principles. By 
Bospen P. Professor of Philosophy in Bos- 
tun University, and Author of “Studies in Theism.” 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. a 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
GREEK, The Text Revised by Brooks Fuss Wxst- 
cott, D.D., Reyius Professor of -Divinity, Canon of 
Peterborough; and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. American Edition. With au Introduc- 
tion by Pustare Scuary, D.D., LL.D., President of 
the American Bibie Revision Committee. Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $2 00. je 


&@ Vol. II. Containing Introduction and Appen- 
dix by the Editors. Crown Svvu, Cloth, $2 00. 
Vv. 

HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. An 
Introduction to.the History of Educational Theories. 
By Oscag Brownine, M.A., King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, England. 1émo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

Vi. 

SHAKESPEARE'’S COMEDY OF THE MERRY 
WIVES OF WINDSOR. Edited, with Notes, by 
J. A.M., formerly Head Master of 
the High Schvvl, Cambridge, Mass. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics; The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIIL — Ricbard LI. — Richard ILI.—Mac- 
beth.—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V. 
—As You Like It.—Hamlet.—Much Ado About 
Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth 
Night.—The Winter’s Tale.—King Johu.—Henry 
IV. Part I.—Hewry IV. Part I1.—King Lear.— 
The Taming of the Shrew.—All ’s Well that Ends 
Well. —Coriolanas. —The Comedy. of Errors 
Cymbeline.—Antony and Cleopatra.—Meagure for 

easure.—Merry Wives of Windsor. —Guldsmith's 
Select Poems.—Gray’s Select Poems. 16mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, 60 cents per volume; Paper, 40 cents 
per volume. whe 


AMERICA: A History. I. The United States,—II. Do~ 
minion of Canada. —III. South America, &c. B 
Roserr Mackenzix, Author of “The Nineteen 
Century.” 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 

VIII. 

MEMOIRS OF PRINCE METTERNICH, 1830-1835. 
Edited by Prince Riouaxy Merrerniow. The Pa- 
pers Classified and Arranged by M. A. de Klinkow- 
strom. Vol. III. Translated by Gerard W. Smith. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, 4to, Paper, 20 centa. 


Vols. I. and IL, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 each; Parts 
I.-1V. of Harper's Franklin Square Library edition, 
20 cents each. 

Ix 


THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY (1729-1847). From 
Letters and Journals. By SesasTian With 
Eight Portraits from Drawings by Wilhelm Hensel, 
Second Revised Edition. Translated by Carl Klinge- 
mann and an American Collaborator.. With a-No- 
tice by George Grove, Esq., D.C.L. 2-vols., Svo, 
Cloth, $5 0v. 


x. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Pr- 
ConnineuaM, F.S.A. From New Electrotype 
Plates. With Steel-Platé Portrait. 4 vols., Svo, 
Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. Uniform with the New Library Editions of 
Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, ‘Motley, and Hildreth, ai- 
ready published. - 


THE MARRIAGES OF THE BONAPARTES. By 
the Hon. D. A. Bincuam. 4to, Paper, 20 ceuts, 

MANUAL OF OBJECT TEACHING. With IIlus- 
trative Lessons in Methods, and the Science of Edu- 
cation. By N. A.Carkins. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 

XIII. 

THE DICKENS READER. Character Readin 

- from the Stories of Charles Dickens. Selec 

Adapted, and Arranged by Natiuan Sukcprarp. 
With Numerous [llusirations. 4tv, Paper, 25 cents. 

XIV. ? 

CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By B. Eaton. 4to, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISUKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


‘One May Day. By Miss Grant. 20 cents. 

A Heart's Problem. By Giuson. 10 cents. 
God and the Man. By Restart Buouanan. 20 cents, 
The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Ripper. 20 cents. 


The Captains’ Room. By Watters Besant and James 
Riog. 10 cents. 


The. Question of Cain. By Mrs. F. Casuzt Hoey. 
20 cents. 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. 20 cents. 


A Laodicean. By Tuomas Harpy. With Two Illus 
trations. 20 cents, 


The Comet ofa Season. By Justin MoCarrny. 20 cts. 
Christowell. By R.D. Biackmore. 20 cents. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 cents. 


~ Haurer & Beorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the-price. 


Honree’s mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥, 
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